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Banishes 3 bugaboos 
of pipe smoking.... 


@O messy cleaning! 
Oheat! © juice! 


It took over $1,000,000 and 
72 years of experimenting 
to produce a pipe totally 
free from the 3 drawbacks 
to perfect pipe comfort. No 
wonder Demuth takes 
pride inannouncingits new 
achievement...Snap-Kleen. 
Snap-Kleen ends daily 
messing with pipe cleaners 
. this pipe cleans itself at 
the snap of the wrist! 
Gravity condensation prin- 
ciple collects all impurities 
in a moisture trap. A quick 
shake and it’s clean! U.S. 
Pat. No. 1,888,462. 
Next—Snap-Kleea is 
c-0-o-l--noticeably so— 
because it is air-cooled! 
And finally, it is juiceless; 
truly dry... certified so by 
the U.S.Testing Laboratories. 
Snap-Kleen has no gadg- 
ets. Its priceless advantages 
are built inside the pipe. 
Get a Snap-Kleen. Disco- 
ver what a million dollars 
has done to give you great- 
er smoking pleasure ! 


WM. DEMUTH & CO. 
230 Fifth Ave., New York 
f 
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@ Because SNAP-KLEEN is 
= not pm geen | pa wap oo 
ur dealer can’t supply you, 
naar by mail. Use the pth nw, 


Wm. Demuth & Co., 230 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 4 
Send me the new. WDC air-cooled Snap-Kieen Pipe. I'll 5 
deposit with postman $2.50 plus charges when it arrives. 
If not satisfactory, my money will be refunded in full. 
O Straight stem Large O Dark Briar . 
O Curved stem O Medium O Medium Briar 
O Semi-curved © Small © Light Briar 
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JOBBERS and DEALERS: 








SNAP-KLEEN, because of its superiority, is destined to be 
America's favorite quality pipe. Wire or write for full details. 
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There’s a Dollar 


in the Lower Corner of this Page 


ee COUPON below entitles you to six 
months of America’s most vigorous 

magazine—THE FORUM—for one dollar, 

exactly half-price. 


Frankly, THE FORUM is not recom- 
mended to those die-hards who cherish their 
prejudice until death. It is the magazine of 
the liberal minds who welcome the fresh 
breeze of controversy that blows away the 
cobwebs of loose and careless thinking, of 
ignorance, and of misconceptions. 


Honest and stimulating articles on na- 


tional and international affairs, new scien- 
tific discoveries, personal confessions of re- 
ligious and social perplexities, important 
industrial questions—there is no limit to 
the variety of material you will find dis- 
cussed in the handsome pages of the coun- 
try’s only magazine of controversy, while 
each issue contains distinguished short 
stories and poetry. 


Try THE FORUM for six months at 
this special introductory rate and see what 
it does for your mind and spirits. 


The May Issue Contains 


THE RELIGION OF A COUNTRYMAN 
by J. McBride Dabbs 


THE BOHEMIAN CAPTIVITY 
by Thomas F. Healy 


NAZI SCIENCE AND OURSELVES 
by John Langdon-Davies 


CAN PRAYER BE ANSWERED?—I 
by Mary Austin. 


THE MILK MESS 
by Charles H. Melish 


WHAT PRICE EUROPE? 
by W. D. Christman 


A WEST-POINTER LOOKS AT 
RUSSIA by Charles W. Thayer 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 
by Clarence Cook Little 


THE ARTIST BECOMES A CITIZEN 
by Forbes Watson 


HOW TO SPEED JUSTICE 
by Harry D. Nims 


An Invitation To New Readers 


THE 


FORUM 


AND + CENTURY 


SIX 
months for only 
ONE DOLLAR 


exactly half-priced! 


SS 


THE FORUM : 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Here is my dollar. Please send me your six months’ trial 
subscription. 





MAY. 


1934 





















Dealers in Wars 


Merchants of Death, by H. C. 
Engelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen. 
272 pp. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


HILE government representatives 

grow grey trying to formulate ac- 
ceptable arms reduction programs, the 
munition makers have not been cooling 
their heels. Even after the devastating 
“first world war” they have been busier 
than ever, dealing out the machinery of 
death and destruction to anybody with 
the price. No boundaries or peace talk 
restricts them. The authors say that 
during the late war, Krupp got a royalty 
on every hand grenade thrown by Brit- 
ish soldiers into German trenches. 
American armor plate was manufactured 
under German patents for Russian ships, 
and so on. The authors cite their au- 
thorities, chapter and verse, and tell a 
challenging story of propaganda, espion- 
age, death and destruction. 


Rounding the Corner 


On Our Way, by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. John Day. 300 pp. 
$2.50. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, because of the 

revolutionary character of Administra- 
tion plans for recovery, has constantly 
felt the need of making matters 
“abundantly clear” to the American 
people. His new book, in a sense, is a 
sequel to “Looking Forward.” He sets 
forth his basic ideas for reconstruction 
with the purpose of proving that the 
thousand and one bureaus, codes, and 
legislative enactments “have not been 
just a collection of haphazard schemes, 
but rather the orderly component parts 
of a connected logical whole.” 


An American Utopia 


The Economy of Abundance, by 
Stuart Chase. Macmillan. 327 
pp. $2.50. 


‘ae HE RoosEvELT Administration cannot 

make up its mind,” says Mr. Chase, 
“whether it wants to restore vendibility 
(productions in terms of what can profit- 
ably be sold)—popularly known as Re- 
covery—or inaugurate a new economic 
system based on serviceability.” There- 
fore, he points out, Washington zigzags 
because it is afraid of stepping on com- 
petitive toes with cheap Muscle Shoals 
power, workers’ homes at $2500 each, 
etc. Mr. Chase envisions a new economic 
order, based on service to the greatest 
number, toward which men should work 
because it is inevitable. Today we live 
under an Economy of Abundance but 
operate under an Economy of Security, 


“ 








FROM THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


Just Off the Press— 


all of which calls for a revamped set of 
ideas. The author is at his salty best in 
upsetting the capitalistic apple cart; but 
he also deserts Marxism for a vague 
Utopia of his own. He is a most en- 
gaging talker, and if after reading his 
book one is more than a little uncertain 
as to how this preaching is to be put into 
practice, one is not inclined to hold it 
against Mr. Chase. There is still the 
“brain trust” to fall back upon. 


An Editor Looks Back 


Uphill, by Sir Evelyn Wrench. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson, Lon- 
don. 316 pp. $2.25. 


rR EveELYN WRENCH is editor of the 

London Spectator. He is also a pro- 
gressive Conservative, and a true friend 
of America. A man of extraordinary 
ability, with a remarkable journalistic 
record, his “Uphill” is described as “the 
first stage of a strenuous life”. His boy- 
hood in England, Ireland, and the Conti- 
nent, his experiences with Lord North- 
cliffe and the press, and his British 
Empire activities up to 1913, are fasci- 
nating chapters in a busy life. Sir 
Evelyn traveled widely, and his plea is 
for world unity of which the British 
Empire, embracing every race, creed and 
color, is a world unity in miniature. His 
colorful personal contacts and humorous 
experiences through many years are of 
great interest to the reader, and furnish 
a fund of valuable information. “Up- 
hill” runs from 1882 till the eve of the 
World War. Chapters on the Czarist 
Russia of 1899 and the America of 1906 
especially pleased the reviewer. In a 
second volume Sir Evelyn will carry his 
narrative down to the present day. 
Especially recommended. 


New Books in Brief 


e@ ¢ “THE Rosser Barons” is a concise 
and devastating account of the deeds and 
misdeeds of our great captains of in- 
dustry from 1861 to 1901. Matthew Jo- 
sephson’ wrote it and Harcourt, Brace 
published it. Highly recommended. 
(453 pp. $3.) 


e e “A JourRNAL OF THESE Days” 
(June, 1932 to December, 1933) by Al- 
bert J. Nock, is the diary of an observ- 
ant thinker’s mind; his reactions as he 
digests the daily news. One reads with 
admiration for a mind mature, unmud- 
dled, and capable of frank and charming 
expression. (Morrow, 309 pp. $2.75.) 


@ @ Morris HILtquir was a Socialist 
who would not be shaken from his be- 
liefs. A man of intelligence, from Man- 
hattan’s lower East Side, he had seen 
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too much life in the slums not to battle 
for betterment. He waged an unending 
fight against sweatshops and_ barbaric 
industrialism. “Loose Leaves from a 
Busy Life” is Hillquit’s personal story. 
(Macmillan, 332 pp. $2.50.) 


@ e James D. Mooney, president of 
the General Motors Export Co., gives his 
conception of the unfolding economic 
scene in “The New Capitalism”. It is 
richly illustrated with photographs. 
Many charts in colors picture the aver- 
age man’s place under “rationalized” 
American capitalism. Mr. Mooney stands 
against the tide, advocating long hours, 
hard work, uncontrolled production, and 
rugged individualism. (Macmillan, 229 
pp. $3.50.) 


@ @ wWuat is wrong with criminal law? 
The guilty evade punishment with in- 
sanity pleas and murder is tried in the 
newspapers. An exposition of the rights, 
difficulties, and limitations of our sys- 
tem presents an appalling picture of the 
constant miscarriage of justice. “Crimi- 
nal Law in Action” by John Barker 
Waite, professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is an exhaustive analy- 
sis and an indirect plea for reorganiza- 
tion of criminal procedure. Not too 
technical for the average reader. 


(Sears, $3.) 


e ¢ In “The Crucifixion of Liberty” 
Alexander Kerensky restates his faith in 
popular government. Liberty, he says, 
needs defenders if it is to survive. But 
in stating his case he turns again to his 
old battles with Lenin and Trotsky. The 
Soviets he views as temporary reaction- 
aries who destroyed freedom and so must 
be fought on their own terms. Further, 
with Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin and others 
in dictators’ saddles, is there not danger 
that dictatorships will spread? Keren- 
sky says yes. (John Day, 406 pp. $2.75.) 


@ ¢ “RALEGH AND His Wortp” by Irvin 
Anthony is a colorful, spirited portrait 
of the man who served his Queen well 
but lost his head at the hands of a stupid 
king. Ralegh (this spelling is authentic) 
is effectively portrayed as _ courtier, 
statesman and gentleman. (Scribners, 
317 pp. $3.25.) 


@ @ Norman Tuomas in “The Choice 
Before Us,” finds nothing new in the 
New Deal. The NRA, the AAA and 
other governmental agencies, he thinks, 
merely postpone necessary surgical 
treatment to cure the country’s ills. He 
finds fascism in America a distinct and 
menacing possibility: “The alternative to 
the totalitarian state is the codperative 
commonwealth, the alternative to some 
sort of Fascism is some sort of 
Socialism.” 
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The Man Dictators 
and Kings Could 
Not Gag— 


George Seldes 


Author of “You Can’t Print That!” 














now dares to tell the 
truth about the world 
wide munitions racket in 
this documented account 
of treason for profit, the 
fomenting of wars for 
money, the sinister in- 
trigue of armament lob- 
bies in Washington and 
Geneva, in his new book— 


IRON, BLOOD 
and PROFITS 


| $2.50 Harper & BroTHERS 

















Now Over 125,000 Sold 


Ll F e Begins At 
By WALTER FORTY 


8B. PITKIN 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw Hill Bldg. 
New York City $1.50 at bookstores 











MERCHANTS 
OF DEATH 


By H. C. Engelbrecht and 
F. C. Hanighen 


A startling and sinister story of the 
international traffic in arms, com- 
pletely authoritative and set down 
with force and restraint. 


16 Pages of Illustrations - $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & Co. 
Book-of-the-Month for May | 
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The author suggests various steps by 
which fascism can be thwarted and the 
“codperative commonwealth” established 
without bloodshed: federalized banking, 
a gradually confiscatory tax program, 
public development of mineral land and 
water power, an immediate program of 
social insurance, etc. Violence is a last 
resort, to be used only if the capitalists 
use it first. (Macmillan, 235 pp. $2.50.) 


© @ “NaPoLEON AND His MarsHALs” 
is a new book of extraordinary interest, 
by the scholarly and readable A. G. Mac- 
Donnell. The little Corsican “corporal” 
had twenty-six marshals in all and this 
motley array figure in gripping chapters, 
along with their eagle-eyed chieftain. 
The army of Italy, the old republicans, 
Egypt, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Spain, 
Wagram, Moscow, Leipzig, and the Na- 
poleonic abdication are some chapter 
topics; and the personal and_ tactical 
traits of the imperial general staff make 
an admirahle study. (Macmillan, 368 
pp. $2.50.) 


@ © GeorceE Sexupes is a_ brilliant 
American foreign correspondent, and an 
anti-Fascist. His “Vatican: Yesterday, 
Today, Tomorrow” is a classic devoted 
to the Catholic church, as the “oldest 
and newest institution in the world”. 
The Vatican has fought with Islam, 
Luther, Darwin, freemasonry, and com- 
munism through the ages, not to men- 
tion its battles against the pagan sur- 
vivals of pre-Christian Rome. In pres- 
ent-day Italy the church, according to 
Seldes, is a liberal stronghold against 
blackshirt regimentation. Extremely 
valuable as a religious, political, and 
philosophical-historical study. (Harpers, 
439 pp. $3.75.) 


@ ¢@ “ResBet AMERICA” by Lillian Symes 
is exactly what its jacket says it is: an 
informal history of social revolt in 
America. A well-written, unbiased ac- 
count of our social revolutionaries and 
movements of protest during a hundred 
years. (Harpers, 378 pp. $3.) 


@ @ THOSE WHO have seen the “waste- 
land” mining districts of western Penn- 
sylvania will have no difficulty in 
believing the account of living conditions 
which Lauren Gilfillan reports in “I 
Went to Pit College”. This young 
woman, freshly out of Smith College, 
and without a job, took some old clothes 
and went to live among the striking 
miners. She joined the picket, ate pork 
and coffee at the relief station, and often 
shared a bed with dirty, half-starved 
children. Miss Gilfillan sets down the 
sordid, hopeless conditions as she saw 
them, with little comment. A fascinating 
book. (Viking, 288 pp. $2.50.) 


@ e In tHE East the interests of 
China, Japan, Russia and the United 
States are hopelessly at odds. Conflict 
has been real and not a few critics view 
war as inevitable. China and Japan have 
already fought an undeclared one. Rus- 
sia and Japan are irrevocably opposed, 
and despite mutual protestations of an 
internal and abounding love of peace 
both prepare night and day for war. 
The Eastern situation, past, present and 
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The Economy 
of Abundance 
by STUART CHASE 


Author of “A New Deal,” “Mexico,” etc. 
*“‘A merry-go-round of ideas! He drama- 
tizes, as no other writer, the sometimes 
fearful wastes of competition and the 


problems of technological unemploy- 
ment.’’"—N. Y. Times. § 50 


The Choice 
Before Us 
by NORMAN THOMAS 


Author of “America’s Way Out,” etc. 
A virile and vivid forecast of the next 
decade by the most noted and respected 
of American liberal leaders. ‘Mankind 


is at the crossroads,’ he avers, and 
suggests the route to be taken. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














A New Book by the 
Members of the Brain Trust 


AMERICA’S 
RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


A comprehensive outline of the President’s 
program, with clear, direct statements on the 
Administration's Policy. Tugwell on Agricul- 
ture, Berle on Banking, Wolman on Labor, Tily 
on Business under the N. R. A., Pasvolsky on 
International Aspects, Thorp on Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and others, $1.75. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Filth Ave., New York 


























THOMAS A. 
EDISON: 


A Modern Olympian 
by MARY CHILDS NERNEY 
SCIENTIFIC BOOK CLUB SELECTION 


The first biography to portray Edison as a 
human being, while giving full recognition to 


his genius Illustrated, $3.50 


HARRISON SMITH & ROBERT HAAS 
17 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 




































Just off the Press 


The Third Edition of 
THE COLLEGE BLUE BOOK 






ae. Rook 
LEGE BLUE B00 


Standard Reference Work of Higher 
Education 


in ONE volume 


the Basic Facts and Ratings of 
1250 UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
1034 TEcHNIcAL & PRorgssionaL COLLEGES 


Invaluable for Educators, Student Guidance, 
Reference Libraries 


Price $4.75 
Order from 


The College Blue Book 


Dr. H. W. Hurt; Ph.D., Editor 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 


588 pages 





“The Influencing of Character” 
Price $1.15 


A terse, unusual book. Based on re- 
search under Rockefeller Grant. 














UNUSUAL BOOKS ON BIRCHING 


Privately Printed Unexpurgated Translations of 
Exotica, Sexualia, Ethnology, Curiosa. Catalogue 
3c stamp. Mention Age, Occupation. 


SELECT EDITIONS CO., 41-0 Union Square, N. Y. City 








Save time: increase your ability to 
handle accounting questions 
with this great 1873-page handbook of 
modern practice. ives information 
you need to handle, promptly and ex- 

rtly, any situation from simple book 
eeping to higher accounting. Records 
and systems, working procedures, 
analysis and controls, forms, reports, 
audits, etc., complete—33 big sec- 
tions in one handy volume for desk or 
brief case—the famous. 
‘ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 














Widely used by executives, credit men, 
banks—over 120,000 copies bought. 
Nothing else like it at any price. Best 
opinion on all angles—legal, financial, 
banking, accounting. Editorial Board 
of over 70 experts. Content would fill 
10 big books of usual style. 
rite today for 32- page sample 
section, free, with fu'l details and 
low cost of this great Handbook. 


Peaaseses (Mail This Form) @ 2 a ase 
' RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dept. M760 a 
£ 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample & 
E section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full & 
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future, is weighed objectively and au- 
thoritatively by various writers in “Em- 
pire in the East”, edited by Joseph 
Barnes (Doubleday, Doran, 318 pp. 
$3.25). The essays cover a wide range 
of topics, economic, cultural and his- 
torical and they stress the fact that tra- 
ditional “white man’s burden” policies 
in the East must be scrapped forever. 


® @ A mMorRE exhaustive study of 
China proper may be found in “The 
Chinese: Their History and Culture” by 
Kenneth Latourette. It is an authorita- 
tive source of information on China old 
and new. (Macmillan, 2 vol. 845 pp. $7.50.) 


@ © THE NEWSPAPERS say from time to 
time that a higher price for gold has 
brought new life into some of the ghost 
towns of the West. In “The Saga of the 
Comstock Lode” George D. Lyman 
recreates a typical boom mining town, 
Virginia City, for modern readers. Mark 
Twain was once a reporter on “The Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise”. On one occasion, 
when given a “meerschaum” pipe in 
honor of his editorial efforts, he spent 
his last dollar buying champagne for 
the crowd. He was amused to find later 
that his pipe was clay, costing a nickel. 
(Scribners, 350 pp. $3.50.) 


@ @ WritteN by his wife Romola, 
“Nijinsky” is an excellent biography of 
a modest genius, whose triumphs before 
the most critical and intelligent audi- 
ences of the world were tragically cut 
short by insanity. The author touches 
expertly on the associates of the Russian 
ballet and the social, musical, artistic, 
literary and political significances of the 
troupe. A rich volume. (Simon & 
Schuster, 447 pp. $3.75.) 


@ e¢@ Aw amazinc, thoroughly Ameri- 
can family, the Beechers, parades through 
the pages of Lyman Beecher Stowe’s new 
book “Saints, Sinners and Beechers.” 
Lyman Beecher, upstanding New Eng- 
lander, definitely patterned the lives of 
his seven sons and four daughters. He 
fired them with a passion for not mind- 
ing their own businesses. Henry Ward 
Beecher became the great crusading 
preacher of his day, and the center of an 
unproved but none the less sensational 
scandal. Harriet Beecher Stowe (grand- 
mother of the present author) wrote 32 
books besides “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”, 
with each intended to improve the affairs 
of mankind. All the Beechers were 
notable humanitarians according to their 
admirers, but to their enemies they were 
outrageous, conceited, high-handed med- 
dlers. Presenting so large a family 
within a single biography without losing 
several members is in itself a literary 
achievement. It is stimulating biogra- 
phy that reads like fiction. Bobbs Mer- 
rill, 450 pp. $3.75.) 


@ e@ FascinaTING, rambling reminis- 
cences of an unusual life, told in a 
rambling style that enrages as well as 
charms, is “Twice Seven” by H. C. 
Bainbridge (Duttons, 312 pp. $3.50). 
Chiefly it regales with intimate memories 
of three men: the strange literary genius 
who signed himself Baron Corvo; 
Fabergé, who fashioned outlandish 
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jewelry for crowned heads; and Dr. 
Mond, an Aladdin of modern chemistry. 


e @ Wuen rugged individualism was 
in its prime, an intrepid young infantry 
captain of thirty years led an expedition 
across the untrodden wilderness of the 
American Rockies, from St. Louis to the 
Pacific and return, and left an imposing 
imprint on the pages of history. He 
was a favorite of President Jefferson; a 
rejected suitor of dazzling Theodosia 
Burr, daughter of Aaron Burr; and he 
served ably as Governor-general of that 
vast new territory of Louisiana. Yet he 
took his own life at 35. Of that brief 
bright career Charles Morrow Wilson has 
fashioned an excellent biography en- 
titled “Meriwether Lewis, of Lewis & 
Clark” (Thomas Y. Crowell, 305 pp. $3). 


e ¢ Poxirtics has invaded the realm of 
finance to stay. In future the capacity 
of a political party to remain in power 
will depend largely upon its ability to 
maintain price levels satisfactory to great 
numbers of voters. Important issues in 
international relations will be primarily 
of a monetary character. So declares 
Lionel D. Edie in “Dollars” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 293 pp. $2.50). The con- 
troversy over money and the experi- 
menting with it will be prolonged and 
we are only in the beginning of it, Dr. 
Edie predicts. 


@ © Two VALUABLE reference works 
are being steadily carried to completion. 
Scribners have just published Vol. XIII 
of their “Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy” ($12.50), getting into the letter O, 
and Macmillans have just brought out 
Vol. XIII of their “Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences” ($7.50). 


e e@ “THe COLLEGE BLUEBOOK” is a use- 
ful handbook of information on all col- 
leges, technical and professional schools 
in the country for educators, students 
and libraries. H. W. Hurt is the editor 
and the volume is published by The 
College Blue Book, Hollywood by-the- 
Sea, Florida. (588 pp. $4.75.) 


@ e Tue literature of social welfare 

has been enriched by “Red Medicine: 

Socialized Health in Soviet Russia” by 

Sir Arthur Newsholme and John Adams : 
Kingsbury. The Communists believe 

that the health of the individual is the 

concern of society as a whole. They are 

therefore building a far-flung organiza- 

tion to provide preventive and curative 

medical care for the millions scattered 

throughout their vast domain. Al- 

though badly handicapped, their progress 
has been remarkable. Doctor’s bills are 
a-serious economic problem to every 
American family. Socialized medicine is 
inevitable say many of our own prophets. 

This comprehensive study of the health 
phase of the great Russian experiment 
made by recognized authorities may 
prove singularly important in that it 
possibly stands at the turning point in 
our own medical thinking. The various 
surveys of the medical men themselves 
have shown that the profession must be 
greatly changed to meet the needs of the 

rew day. 
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worn barriers between student and teacher, the 
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the social sciences, business administration, and the 
expressive arts. Unique facilities for creative work 
in short-story writing, poetry, music, sculpture, 
painting and the drama are available to tose in- 
terested in the fine arts. 

By substituting individual education’ for mass e duca- 
tion, the spirit of inquiry, of curiosity, and of growth 
permeates the entire college. Stimulating this spirit 
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‘YOURE 
VECTED! 


SMILING, the installer takes his 
leave. He’s been courteous, care- 
ful, quick. He seemed to know 
just where the telephone should 
go. Just how to place it so that 
nothing should be marred. And 
now — “You're connected!” 

A few days ago, having a tele- 
phone in this house was only an 
idea. A husband talked it over with 
his wife. They decided to go ahead. 
Now the telephone is a reality — 
tangible, delightful, vitally impor- 
tant to the family that lives here. 
Tonight Mother can visit with her 
friends, talk to relatives miles 
away, call the doctor should he be 
needed. 

A new neighbor has been linked 
with the millions of other tele- 
phone equipped homes that make 
America one neighborhood. 
Another household has discovered 
the security and convenience 
brought by the Bell System’s 
unified service of communication. 
Those who already have telephone ser- 
vice can save many steps each day — 
through the house, up and down stairs — 
by having extensions placed in those 
rooms which are most frequently used. 
Greater convenience, greater. privacy, at 
small extra cost. Installations are quickly 


made. Just call the Business Office of 
your Bell Telephone Company. 
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Wuat Is a Statesman? This is a 


The Men question that intelligent young 
We Place voters ought this year to be dis- 
in Control cussing from one end of the coun- 


try to the other. They should not 
hesitate to, be personal in their inquiries, and to apply 
searching tests to the records of men asking for their 
support at the polls. We may as well ignore the oft- 
quoted witticism of a former Speaker of the House at 
Washington to the effect that “a statesman is a politi- 
cian who has been dead for some time.” This is not a 
good season for flippancy. A dictionary of standing de- 
fines a statesman as “a man who is versed in the art of 
government, and exhibits conspicuous ability and sagac- 
ity in the direction and management of public affairs; a 
politician in the highest sense of the term.” 

In our ordinary use of the word “statesman” in Amer- 
ica, we have in mind an office-holding politician who 
shows the quality of wisdom, along with knowledge and 
experience, and who devotes himself to the advancement 


of policies that are regarded as broadly beneficial. Men. 


holding office at Washington who feel safe because they 
know that they are in the good books of the great lobby 
agencies may be popular and successful. But they are 
known as time-serving politicians; and nobody would 
include them in a list of men regarded as statesmen. 


AT NO PREVIOUS time, except in 
periods when the country has 
been actually engaged in war, has 
the government at Washington as- 
sumed such a wide range of 
authority over the affairs of individual citizens as dur- 
ing the past year. For the exercise of various emergency 
functions the ordinary machinery of administration 
was not found sufficient. Congress conferred upon the 
President the authority to establish new agencies, and 
these have assumed unprecedented control over indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture. They have provided 


The Average 
Citizen 
Dodges 


emergency employment for millions of people who were 
out of jobs; have launched public-works programs; 
have entered upon money-lending activities to aid the 
individual and to stimulate business. 
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A Message to Younger Voters 
By ALBERT SHAW 





Summary recitals of this sort have a téndency to 
fatigue the minds of many so-called average citizens, 
who have never learned to use their brains. They are 
inclined to say that it is not for them to reason out 
these things, and they hurry off to the movies to escape 
from the danger of unaccustomed mental strain. 

But, although we may expect very little in the way 
of energetic thinking and bold inquiry from older 
citizens who have never taken their political duties 
seriously, we have now a few millions of younger men 
and women, many of them still in schools or colleges, 
who are trying to inform themselves about current 
issues. They are not afraid to ask questions or to 
entertain opinions. It is not enough to say of them 
that the “future of the country” is in their hands. They 
should stir themselves at once. 

The things that are happening now are of vastly more 
importance to these young voters than to people wh 
are already past the age of forty. bis 


IN THE spRING of 1917, the au- 
The War thorities at Washington decided 
Showed Up Our to make war upon certain coun- 
"Statesmen" tries. in Central Europe. The 
senators and congressmen . who 
were chiefly responsible for this hazardous decision 
were the victims of a war mania that swept the country. 
It was not wisdom and sanity that led us into a Euro- 
pean war, but mental and moral aberration. Younger 
men who were willing in those days to embark upon this 
war undertaking were merely excitable and adventurous. 
Older men at Washington, who should have known 
better, were either cowardly or blindly ignorant. His- 
tory will not enhance the memory of any of them as 
statesmen who could keep their heads. 

We are now in the eighteenth year since Congress de- 
clared that we were at war. We deluded ourselves with 
the belief that there was national grandeur in our sacri- 
fice of young men, and in our squandering of resources. 

After the war we built up imaginary wealth at home 
by marking prices at high levels, while we continued to 
export our real wealth. The cost of the war was doubled 
by the conspiracy of profiteers and racketeers, to which 
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the politicians submitted. The theft of $10,000 might 
weaken a small bank, but it would not impoverish a 
community or destroy its credit. But if two million 
men were banded together in pursuit of an object that 
would ultimately take for each one of them the sum 
of $10,000 out of the Treasury, this looting of twenty 
billion dollars would be harmful to the national credit. 


IT 1s TO BE NOTED that most of the 
associated looters are themselves 
Must Protect above the age of forty, while they 
Their Future are held in line by men who are 
now in many cases well past 
middle age. They are looking out for themselves, and 
are not worried about the conditions with which our 
younger citizens will have to contend. 

These young citizens therefore should arouse them- 
selves to the danger that threatens them in this land 
that is so fearfully beset by organized banditry. The 
country’s ransom is being paid to the bandits by the ex- 
travagant use of public and private credit. This means 
public debts that will be unbearable, and private obli- 
gations that will undermine the institutions of industry 
and property. 

Elderly incompetents will continue to vote for the 
politicians who feed them at the public expense. But 
our young men and women between the ages of sixteen 
and forty want.a chance to make their own way in a 
free country. They will not wish to carry the load on 
their backs that is piled up by the greed and the dis- 
honest politics of the previous generation. 

Will they be willing to spend their entire lives paying 
off the stupendous ransoms granted by cowardly poli- 
ticians, in their fear of mass attacks by organized 
banditry at Washington? 

The Seventy-third Congress is about to adjourn. Most 
of its members hope to obtain seats in the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, that will meet at Washington next Jan- 
uary. How many of these retiring congressmen deserve 
to be called statesmen? There is a useful organization 
in New York City that reports upon the conduct at Al- 
bany of every member of the state legislature. There are 
also organizations at Washington that would regard 
themselves as qualified to furnish a fair and impartial 
record of the votes, speeches, activities and public con- 
duct of each member of Congress. But there is no single 
organization at present that can act with sufficient in- 
fluence and prestige in thus serving the inquiring young 
voters of every state and of each congressional district. 

A new league of young voters, disregarding partisan- 
ship, might coéperate with the League of Women Voters 
and some other public-spirited organizations that al- 
ready exist, to maintain a bureau of information at 
Washington. Such a bureau ought to be scrupulously 
impartial ; but, like the Citizens Union in New York, it 
should be fearless and truth-telling. It would help the 
young voter to know which congressmen were serving 
the lobbies, and which the public interest. 


Young Voters 


A YEAR AGO the country was prac- 

Where Is tically unanimous in imeienting 
the Government Congress to grant various emer- 

Heading? gency powers to the President. 
Private credit was broken, banks 
were closed, business was paralyzed, ten or twelve mil- 
lions of wage earners were out of employment. There 
was no leverage that could be applied to lift the fabric 
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of our economic life out of the oozy depths of depression, 
except that of the central government, using the two 
strong arms of federal authority and national credit. 

President Roosevelt took the lead with alacrity and 
self-confidence. His cheerful courage had an inspiring 
effect. Last month he was off in Caribbean waters for a 
well-earned vacation. The business of the country was 
out of the bogs and swamps, and showing signs of abil- 
ity to go forward on its own recovered power. Its meth- 
ods had been profoundly affected by contacts with 
governmental rescuing squads. But it was asking the 
natural question whether it had really been rescued, or 
merely captured. Were we now to be managed ‘on per- 
manent lines by the government at Washington, or were 
we soon to regain most of our former freedom to manage 
our own affairs ? 

If we were to be managed in our economic life as com- 
pletely as are the Italians and Germans (not to mention 
the Russians), it had become extremely important for us 
to know whether we were to be managed by a govern- 
ment of men or under a government of laws. If it was 
to be a government of men, it was high time to turn the 
bright light of publicity upon the more or less obscure 
groups that had made their way to Washington and were 
controlling everything—for emergency relief—from 
dairy cows, beauty shops and filling stations, to cotton 
crops, railroads, heavy industries and stock exchanges. 

If we were to be under a government of laws, it was 
important to know who were actually framing the 
statutes, under what influences they were being pushed 
through the congressional mill, and at whose hands they 
were to be enforced. Also, if we were to be governed 
under a continuing reign of law and order, it was be- 
coming highly important to know how the federal judges 
were reconciling new laws to the. old constitution, and 
why the Supreme Court decisions so often were rendered 
by a precarious division of five justices against four. 

The absence of the President, even though Congress 
was still in session, seemed to give the people at large— 
that is to say to people capable of serious thought—the 
best opportunity they have enjoyed, for at least a year, 
to consider the drifts and tendencies. We had followed 
the President, and for nearly a year we had compelled 
Congress to move in accord with the President’s leader- 
ship. Action was necessary, and the President seemed 
to be a good actor. It was no time for doubts. 

But the surest sign of relief and recovery was to be 
found in the sudden outburst of criticism and dissent. It 
was beginning to seem timely to ask openly not only 
where we were expected to. go during the remainder of 
1934, but what sort of program the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress would be invited to support in 1935 and 1936. 


THE FUNCTIONS of. banking and 


The Future money are in all countries con- 
of Banking trolled by government. Our banks 
and Money had failed to meet the strain of de- 


pression and panic. They are now 
re-established safely, for temporary purposes. No con- 
structive statesmanship has been applied as yet, how- 
ever, to the creation of a sound and permanent plan of 
unified, nation-wide banking. Neither the President 
nor Congress has dealt adequately with this subject. 
Thirty or forty per cent. of our local money kings, 
heading independent banks, who were discounting bills 
for local merchants and dealing in farm mortgages at 
usurious rates, have been stranded, along with their cus- 
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By Robert F. Hildebrand, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 
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THE UNITED STATES has attained its place in the world be- 
cause of the courage and the hard work and the initiative 
of a people imbued with the spirit of a pioneering ancestry. 
Will the present generation be content to live under any 
permanent system which will destroy its heritage of "rugged 
individualism," whether brought about by theorists and re- 
formers, or through the power of organized minorities? 











tomers and victims. But twenty thousand independent 
banks still exist, thanks to government aid. Unfor- 
tunately, they do not show spontaneous enthusiasm for 
a unified system, that would professionalize their bank- 
ing functions, and curb tendencies to make personal for- 
tunes out of the speculative use of depositors’ money. 

This is not to accuse our bankers. It is merely to say 
that whereas they ought to serve the public in a strictly 
banking capacity, they have too often been serving 
themselves as business men. Nothing revolutionary 
will happen to our banking system. When it is given 
permanent form there will be no further need of guar- 
anteeing deposits. In our judgment, the bankers them- 
selves, rather than President Roosevelt or Senator Glass, 
ought to propose the necessary banking reforms along 
such lines as would meet the approval of the President 
and of serious-minded, studious statesmen. 

It is generally admitted that we could not have re- 
mained on the gold standard in the full sense, because 
our gold reserves would have been exported or hoarded 
almost in the twinkling of an eye. Since we were mak- 
ing no actual use of gold for monetary purposes, our 
government purchases of gold bullion at prices above 
market valuation had no significance except to puzzle 
and blame certain people speculating in exchange. 

Our subsequent reduction in the nominal content of 
the gold dollar was a mere gesture, since no gold dollars 
were in use. It was an important gesture, however, 
because it gave simultaneous reassurance to opposing 
groups of monetary theorists. To the inflationists it 
looked like a desirable cheapening of the monetary 
standard. To the orthodox and conservative experts it 
meant nothing except a reasonable step toward an early 
resumption of the gold standard, with international 
stability by treaty agreement. To shrewd observers, 
who saw this money question handled as merely a sub- 
ject for political opportunism, the reduction in the 
nominal value of the gold dollar seemed fortunate, first, 
because it checked the paper-money agitation, and, 

















By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“AND I'LL BLOW YOUR HOUSE DOWNI" 


second, because it pointed a way to some future use of 
our gold stock in support of the public credit. 

Let us then give President Roosevelt due praise for 
his banking and monetary policies, although neither 
the one nor the other has assumed permanent form. 


Wuen Concress was called in 


Attempting extra session in March of last year 
to Balance _it found that a young member of 
the Budget __ the previous Congress, Hon. Lewis 


W. Douglas of Arizona, had been 
made Director of the Budget, and had already worked 
out with the President’s approval a measure for the 
drastic reduction of ordinary expenditures, so that a 
true balance might be established between income and 
outgo by the middle of the year 1935. From every part 
of the country came the demand that Congress should 
follow the President and accept the Budget. 

Salaries of government employees were reduced by 
fifteen per cent. But the boldest cut was in the appro- 
priation for the Veterans’ Administration. The Seventy- 
second Congress had appropriated for that Bureau, to 
cover the year ending June 30, 1933, the total sum 
$1,072,514,809. As actually passed the aggregate allow- 
ance to the Veterans’ Bureau for the year that will end 
June 30, 1934, was $673,827,000. 

There were special appropriations running into the 
billions for the financing of various emergency under- 
takings for recovery and relief. Mr. Douglas was not 
regarding those outlays as coming within the scope of 
his efforts as Director of the Budget. He was trying to 
bring the normal expenditures into a balanced relation 
with income derived from regular sources of taxation. 
He was himself a prominent member of the American 
Legion. As a member of the Seventy-second Congress 
he had done his best to help President Hoover secure the 
passage of a similar economy bill. But in 1932 the 
Seventy-second Congress, facing an election, had stam- 
peded against economy and had enacted the billion- 
dollar Veterans’ measure, overriding Mr. Hoover’s veto. 

The fact that the Seventy-third Congress last year 
really had cut four hundred million dollars (fully forty 
per cent) from the previous Veterans’ bill seemed like 
a miracle of reform. Had we actually elected a Con- 
gress of statesmen and patriots? 

Under lobby pressure, outlays for former soldiers had 
gradually assumed fraudulent expansion, in the flush 
years of surplus revenue. The clamor for allowances 
had come from every congressional district. The pas- 
sage of the bonus bill, in spite of vetoes, had only stimu- 
lated the veterans’ lobby to demand ever-increasing 
annual doles. The uprising of citizens in 1933, however, 
in support of the President’s arguments and demands, 
forced the lobby into temporary acquiescence. 


Wout tp Coneress continue in 1934 
to support the President and re- 
Swayed pudiate the lobbyists? In the 
By Lobbyists pinion of honest and sincere men, 
who hope to see our democratic 

institutions live triumphantly through this period of 
unprecedented trial and strain, steadfast loyalty to the 
President’s leadership would have been the most en- 
couraging thing that could have happened. But the 
lobbyists, aided by shameless partisanship, completely 
shattered the morale of Congress. By overwhelming 
votes, both House and Senate supported amendments 


Congress 
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that added $228,000,000 to the liberal estimates of the 
budget bill, partly for restored pay to government em- 
ployees, but chiefly for the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The President promptly vetoed this congressional 
action, sending a sharp, critical analysis of the prin- 
ciples involved, and also of the questions of fact. It is 
true that the measure of 1934 is not so extravagant as 
that of 1932. But the flood gates are now open; and 
next year the lobbies will be clamoring for much more 
than they obtained in the bill that was passed over the 
President’s veto in the last days of March. 

The President was finally defeated by a vote in the 
House of 310 to 72. Of those who voted to uphold the 
President, all but two were Democrats. Those who 
obeyed the lobbyists included 209 Democrats and 101 
members of the opposition. The vote to override the 
veto prevailed in the Senate by 63 to 27. The Demo- 
crats were evenly divided, but all of the Republican 
senators voted against the President. In voting as they 
did, they were repudiating the sound positions that had 
been taken by President Hoover, President Coolidge and 
President Harding. 

It is hard to believe that there is any prominent mem- 
‘ber of either house of Congress who would fail to take 
President Roosevelt’s view of the situation if he were 
himself in the White House, or if he were in Mr. 
Douglas’s shoes as Director of the Budget. If as few 


as four of the Republican senators who had sustained 
President Hoover’s veto in 1932 had now taken a con- 
sistent view of public duty by supporting President 
Roosevelt’s veto, the lobbies would have been defeated. 
It takes two-thirds to override a veto; a shifting of 
four votes would have made the division 59 to 31. 
Popular elections next November, besides filling every 


seat in the House of Representatives, must deal with 
thirty-two regular vacancies occurring in the Senate, 
besides two or three resulting from the death of senators 
while in office. Very few senators in the class that re- 
tires this year were among the twenty-seven Democrats 
who voted to support the President. At least these men 
should tell their constituents how much farther they 
will go, at the dictation of lobbyists, if re-elected. 

Our remarks this month are addressed particularly to 
younger citizens. Within a few days, or at worst within 
a few weeks, the congressmen will be coming home to 
give an account of their stewardship. Each congress- 
man will be anxious to make some plausible statement 
of the reasons why he supported economy measures last 
year and refused to support them this year. 


REPUBLICAN VOTERS who care seri- 
ously about the welfare of the 
the Voter country may well consider that 
Say? the leadership of their party at 
Washington last month was at the 
lowest ebb, morally speaking, in its long history. Demo- 
crats who broke away from the President’s supporters 
may discover that the lobbyists after all can not deliver 
quite as many votes as were promised, by way of re- 
ward for their pitiable submission. 

Congress has opened wide the door to claims for per- 
manent pensions and allowances on the part of any man 
who ever entered a camp or wore a uniform, regardless 
of length of service or of disabilities. The “veterans” 
have only begun their Treasury raids. What have can- 
didates for office to say, in view of future hold-ups ? 

In most respects the House is more worthy of regard 


What Will 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
BUYING VOTES WITH OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY 


as a legislative body than is the Senate. But the six- 
year term of senators would seem to make it less diffi- 
cult to resist the pressure of the private interests that 
conspire to rob the Treasury. A partial remedy for 
the present control of Congress by the veterans’ lobby, 
the labor lobby, the government employees’ lobby, the 
pork-barrel (log-rolling) lobby, and the tariff (log- 
rolling) lobby, might be found in extending the term of 
Representatives from two years to six years. 

But the final and conclusive remedy lies in the hands 
of the voters themselves. Politicians in office would 
prefer to act like statesmen ; and our Congress at Wash- 
ington would be a model body if the voters chose to 
make it so. It is useless to “pass the buck” from the 
constituencies themselves to their chosen representatives. 
Good voters will make good Congressmen. 

It has often been said that bad forms of government 
will serve the public well enough, if only they are in 
the hands of good men. In former times an enlightened 
monarch with absolute power ruled more justly, it is 
obvious, than one who was weak, ignorant or vicious, 
But a modern democracy requires both intelligence and 
alertness throughout the voting body, and also a con- 
venient and up-to-date mechanism of government, for 
efficient results. In this country we are clinging too 
stubbornly to obsolete pieces of political machinery. 

We should greatly reform our systems of local and © 
county government. In many states there are plans 
under discussion for a regrouping of counties, and for a 
drastic reduction in the needless cost of local admin- 
istration. Against such reforms there is the constant 
pressure of “court-house rings” and small-fry politicians, 
They cling to their soft jobs, while the taxpayer suffers, 
and while counties and municipalities default upon 
financial obligations unwisely incurred. 

Our advice to young voters is to seek sources of good 
advice about desirable reforms, and then to challenge 
the grafters and spenders who make government a bur- 
den rather than a blessing to the community. 
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The LABOR LOBBY at Washington 


SCORES of Senators and Congressmen telephone W. C. 


Roberts before voting on any bill affecting labor. He is 
chairman of the American Federation of Labor's powerful 


legislative committee. 


Pox IS NO great mystery about Labor’s lobby 
at Washington. Labor operates at the national 
capital in much the same way as champions of Busi- 
ness, Veterans, Preparedness, Peace, Agriculture, Fish- 
ing and Hunting, Philippine Independence, and several 
hundred other Causes. 

Congress may be pictured as a good-natured easy- 
going Behemoth, somewhat dumb and lacking in initia- 
tive, but docile and willing to oblige if prodded suffi- 
ciently. So when any group of free-born American citi- 
zens wants something, it organizes and establishes head- 
quarters at Washington to prod Congress. It is a form 
of organized goading. Office-buildings in Washington 
are full of lobbyists representing such organizations. 

Much of this activity grows merely out of the irre- 


pressible yen for organization which makes certain . 


people form societies to keep other people from smok- 
ing cigarettes, a busybody streak which at times seems 
stronger in the American breast than our much-vaunted 
love of liberty. Yet a good deal of the lobby pressure 
at Washington is socially useful. Without it there might 
be little progress; and, perhaps even more important, 
there is some measure of protection for the general 
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By 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


public in having one set of lobbyists on 
guard to prevent a rival set getting away 
with anything. You can count on Labor’s 
lobby. showing up everything the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Association is up to 
in Congress, and vice versa. It is not an 
entirely satisfactory method. But so long 
as Congress, instead of consulting its 
own best judgment, lays both ears flat 
on the ground to listen before voting, it 
is about the best we can hope for. 
Roughly this is in effect a loose system 
of representative government based on 
economic interest, super-imposed upon 
the political representative mechanism. 
Out of it all, in a fumbling way, and in 
spite of numerous false starts, we man- 
age to chug along. 

Labor’s role in this vague economic 
parliament has grown increasingly im- 
portant of late. For two generations 
labor fought it out with employers to 
win recognition as a partner in enter- 
prise, particularly in the matter of decid- 
ing what share of the gross revenue 
should go into the hands of the em- 
ployees. In some industries it made real 
headway. In the building trades, for in- 
stance, heady union business agents ran 
away with the show and let a species of 
racketeering grow up which has caused employers to be 
blackjacked, building operations to be suspended, while 
trivial disputes raged as to whether carpenters or elec- 
tricians would. bore certain holes, and in general caused 
mortification to sensible labor leaders and disgust 
among employers. In other industries, like steel and 
automobiles, management fought off labor organizers 
successfully and maintained the old master-and-servant 
relationship of the handcraft days in the very heart of 
the machine-age economic structure. 

But with the advent of the Roosevelt Administration, 
the Government abandoned its role of onlooker in this 
long warfare between capital and labor; and in Section 
7a of the National Recovery Act, it threw the sanction 
of the law behind the principle of collective bargain- 
ing—the principle that employees might select anyone 
they chose to act as their spokesman in dealing with 
their employer over hours and wages. 

Under such circumstances, Labor has become one of 


the most important forces at Washington. It speaks. 


largely through two groups. One is the American 
Federation of Labor, representing roughly one hundred 
craft unions. The other group consists of railroad em- 
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LABOR'S FRIEND AT 
COURT 


Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, and 
Edward F. McGrady, 
Assistant Secretary of 


Labor. Mr, McGrady 


was formerly the most 
active member on 


Capitol Hill of the 


American Federation of 
Labor's legislative com- 
mittee. 


ployees. These railroad workers are organized into four 
big brotherhoods which are not affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., and seventeen smaller bodies some of which are 
affiliated with the Federation. They are loosely feder- 
ated into a group of twenty-one unions which are repre- 
sented at Washington by the Railway Labor Executives 
Association. 

In the A. F. of L. building at Ninth and Massachu- 
setts Avenue, a large office structure erected during the 
time of Samuel Gompers, there is a small back room. It 
looks like a country editor’s office. An old roll-top desk 
in the corner is piled with an impenetrable mass of 
papers. Near the window is a small pine table, also 
piled with newspapers, reports, copies of speeches, 
Congressional Records, and mimeographed statements 
for the press. 

At this table sits a man little known except to scores 
of Senators and Representatives—W. C. Roberts, chair- 
man of the A. F. of L. legislative committee. At his 
elbow is a telephone. It rings frequently. Ten or fif- 
teen times a day a Senator or Representative is at the 
other end of the wire. He wants to know whether Mr. 
Roberts and his people are for or against a certain bill 
or an amendment that has been proposed. Amendments 
often are more important than the bill as a whole, be- 
cause in a few lines inserted or stricken out of a. meas- 
ure—perhaps only a phrase or maybe one word—lies 
Labor’s victory or defeat. For instance, while the Re- 
covery Act was pending in the Senate one line was in- 
serted which Labor thought would validate the com- 
pany union. A fight was started instantly which re- 
sulted in this amendment being thrown out. 

When these inquiries come in, Mr. Roberts assumes 
no dictatorial air. He merely ‘replies that the Execu- 
tive Council of the Federation has voted for or against 
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the matter, or that Mr. William Green, president of the 
A. F, of L., does or does not think much of it, or that he 
has a hunch Labor will or will not be pleased. There is 
nothing mysterious about Mr. Roberts. A middle-aged 
man, he has ben sitting in that room for years, with a 
half-burned cigar in his mouth, with a little gruffness 
which has no ill-humor in it, a man who knows intimate- 
ly what Labor is thinking and to whom Senators and 
Representatives, anxious to avoid offending labor con- 
stituents, can turn with confidence to get a reliable 
slant before they vote. With legislators in this frame of 
mind there is no need for whipcracking. That is re- 
served for other occasions. 


peters McGrapy was a conspicuous figure in the 
Labor Lobby until he joined the National Re- 
covery Administration as an adviser to General Hugh 
Johnson. A member of the A. F. of L. legislative com- 
mittee, he was not content to sit in his office. Instead he 
was in constant circulation on Capitol Hill. Affable, the 
snappiest dresser on Labor’s general staff, McGrady was 
a popular companion with many Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. His personality made him a useful field 
man and he was frequently dispatched to scenes of 
labor troubles as a speaker and organizer. He was 
driven out of Elizabethton, Tennessee, during the tex- 
tile strike there some years ago. 

McGrady and General Johnson hit it off from he 
start. McGrady has accompanied the Recovery Admin- 
istrator on most of his missions out of Washington. 
Early in the Administration, President Roosevelt 
wanted to make McGrady Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
But Secretary Perkins, who had been opposed for the 
cabinet appointment by the American Federation of 
Labor, objected to one of its lobbyists coming into her 
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Department. However, through NRA work Miss Per- 
kins and McGrady became closely associated and 
eventually the Secretary asked President Roosevelt to 
appoint McGrady as Assistant Secretary. Though no 
longer a member of Labor’s lobby, McGrady is even 
more valuable as a friend at court. 

William Green, as President of the A. F. of L., is the 
Big Shot of Labor’s legislative squad. Because of his 
position his name carries more news value than any 
other labor leader. Consequently the heavier lobby jobs 
fall on his shoulders. He has been busy on NRA’s labor 
advisory board for several months. But he has taken 
time out frequently to appear before committees of the 
House and Senate to champion measures in which labor 
is interested—such as the Connery 30-hour-week bill, 
the Wagner labor-disputes bill, and the Wagner-Lewis 
unemployment insurance bill. Not as picturesque as his 
predecessor, Samuel Gompers, still Mr. Green is able to 
present a forceful case for Labor on such occasions. 


The Federation is interested in more legislation prob- 
ably than ever before in its history, due in part to the 
increased interest in social legislation displayed by the 
present Administration. During the 1934 session of 
Congress the Federation supported legislation for com- 
pulsory old-age pensions, bank-deposit insurance, ex- 
tension of recovery measures to Puerto Rico, improve- 
ment of the status of civilian field employees of the 
Navy, increased protection to seamen of the American 
merchant marine, liberalized wage and retirement pro- 
visions for government employees, and protection of the 
public from securities manipulation. In addition there 
are major measures such as the Wagner bill aimed at 
company dominated unions, strengthening of the Fed- 
eral Employment Service, and general unemployment 
legislation. 

Because of the vast discretionary powers vested in the 
Recovery Administration, Labor has become more in- 
terested than ever before in decisions that are made at 
Washington. Its spokesmen are appearing almost daily 
before officials of NRA and the National Labor Board, 
to voice Labor’s views about wages and working condi- 
tions and the right of employees to organize for collect- 
ive bargaining. This phase of lobby activity is assuming 


ever-increasing: importance at the national capital. 

Meantime, despite NRA code provisions against child 
labor, the A. F. of L. in codperation with state federa- 
tions—has been active throughout the year in bringing 
pressure to bear upon various state legislatures for 
ratification of the proposed child-labor amendment to 
the Constitution. 


T other major branch of the Labor movement, 
that embracing railroad employees, has been 
less conspicuous in recent years because it long ago won 
its most important battles before Congress. Those early 
victories resulted in the establishment of machinery for 
collective bargaining and adjustment of disputes 
through the Federal Mediation Board, set up under the 
National Railway Labor Act almost ten years ago. Col- 
lective bargaining was further strengthened in provisions 
of the temporary Railway Emergency Act of last year. 

However the recent railroad-wage dispute has de- 
veloped a demand for revising and strengthening this 
machinery, so that the rather quiescent railroad labor 
lobby apparently has new work cut out for it. 

Even though some of the railroad craft unions are 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, their 
legislative work usually has been handled by the group 
of four Brotherhoods. Each of these Brotherhoods has 
its own legislative agent, although they codperate in 
the handling of legislative fights and in the compilation 
of records on roll-calls and other data. The conductors 
are represented at Washington by W. D. Johnson, the 
firemen by Arthur J. Lovell, the engineers by John 
Corbett. Trainmen were represented for years by Wil- 
liam N. Doak, who became Secretary of Labor under 
Herbert Hoover. His place in the legislative organiza- 
tion has not been filled. In addition to this set-up, all 
railroad labor unions are grouped into the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, of which A. F. Whitney 
is chairman and chief spokesman. Formerly Donald 
Richberg (now general counsel of NRA) was general 
counsel for this group and was active in handling much 
of its work at Washington. _ 

But the unique thing about the railway employees 
group is the weekly newspaper Labor. This newspaper 
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is owned by the standard railroad 
labor organizations. Its editorial 
policies are determined by a com- 
mittee on which the various rail- 
road labor unions are represented. 
No paid advertising is accepted. 
This newspaper goes to thousands 
of workingmen throughout the 
country, and is passed from hand 
to hand among them. It goes to 
Senators and Representatives and 
to newspaper correspondents, who 
find it a comprehensive and au- 
thentic reflection of Labor’s atti- 
tude toward the passing show at 
Washington. 

Its editorial staff is composed 
of exceptionally able men. The 
moving force behind this Labor 
newspaper is Edward Keating, a 
former Member of Congress from 
Colorado, a Progressive Demo- 
crat. He has made Labor an organ 
not only for the railroad em- 
ployees but for presentation of 
the progressive viewpoint of the 
Norris-LaFollette-Wheeler group 
in Congress. During primary and 
election campaigns, special edi- 
tions of this newspaper are pre- 
pared in behalf of progressive 
Senators and Representatives, and 
copies are widely distributed 
among the constituents concerned. 
These special editions contain de- 
tailed analyses of the legislative 
and political records of the candi- 
dates involved. They are the most 
effective instances’ of political 
pamphleteering in the present day. 

Though much smaller than the 
A. F. of L. group, the railroad 
labor group is more compact and 
more astute politically. As a 
result it is probably a more pow- 
erful political force than the Fed- 
eration. This group was generally 
believed to be responsible for kill- 
ing-off the co-sponsors of the 
Esch-Cummins Transportation Act of the previous 
decade. Former Representative John J. Esch, who had 
gone to Congress from Wisconsin in 1899, had been re- 
garded ‘as unbeatable. But he offended railroad labor 
by sponsoring the transportation act of 1920, and in 
that year the railroad labor organizations went into 
his district and defeated him for renomination in his 
twentieth year of Congressional service. The Senate 
sponsor of the measure, Senator Albert J. Cummins of 
Iowa, a veteran Republican Progressive, also was op- 
posed by the railroad labor group who backed Smith 
Brookhart. The labor forces lost that fight, but for 
the entire six years of Senator Cummins’ term they 
kept battering away at him and in 1926, when he was 
again up for reélection, they once more ran Brookhart 
against him. This time they won. 

Meantime, in 1922, the railroad labor group had gone 
after the scalp of Atlee Pomerene, then a Democratic 
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THE LABOR LOBBY at work. At top, William Green, president of the American Federation 

of Labor (right), is pictured conferring with Chairman William P. Connery, Jr., of the House 

Labor Committee. At bottom, A. F. Whitney (left), chairman of the Railway Labor Executives 

Association, is talking to Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Railroad Co-ordinator. Labor's influence 
at the national capital has grown increasingly important of late. 


Senator from Ohio, an early lieutenant of progressive 
Tom Johnson in Cleveland but in later years vigorously 
anti-labor and generally conservative in his viewpoint. 
So bitter was Labor against Pomerene that it was will- 
ing'to take Simeon Fess, a conservative Republican, in 


preference. Fess never had been known as a Progres- 
sive, but Labor felt that the main thing was to punish 
Pomerene. He was beaten. 

This does not mean that Labor demands 100 per’ 
cent obedience on Capitol Hill. It does insist that men 
who gain its political support at election time be gen- 
erally Progressive. But in 1924 the late Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh had a hard fight for reélection in Mon- 
tana. He had voted for the Esch-Cummins Act, which 
was poison to every labor man. This was in the period 
when feeling was intense, and Labor was using that is- 
sue against every Senator and Representative who had 
supported the measure. But (Continued on page 59) 
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By Roy Pinney, from Globe Photos @ 


YOUNG COMMUNIST MACHINISTS BEING TAUGHT THEIR CRAFT IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Europa Orders Capital and Labor 


By ROGER SHAW 


O: May 1, the international holiday of or- 
ganized labor, a new German economic plan 
will have taken effect under the guidance of the hard- 
hitting Nazis. It regiments workers, and ends the 
question of capital versus labor. The great opponents 
of the Nazis, before the assumption of power by Hitler, 
were the Social-Democrats and the German trade unions 
with which Social-Democrats were closely affiliated. 
Peace-loving and class-conscious, the Social-Democrats 
upheld the German republic and were at odds with the 
ardent Nazis at every point. Hitler promptly outlawed 
this moderate party after his rise to the chancellorship, 
and later he broke up the trade unions and annulled the 
right of German labor to strike. Collective wage agree- 
ments between employers’ and employees’ associations 
on the old plan, he believed, tended to drive many lesser 
concerns out of business and thereby increased unem- 
ployment and bankruptcy. 

German labor has been conspicuously well provided 
for ever since the 1880’s when Chancellor Bismarck 
introduced far-seeing social policies in order to check 
socialist agitation. In 1914 Germany was the most so- 
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cialistic nation in Europe; and the German republic 
of 1919 was virtually established by organized labor, 
functioning through the Social-Democrat party. 

Today German labor is subservient to the employer, 
who is automatically chairman of his shop council of 
workers; and the shop council itself is largely advisory 
in its economic functions. Nazi labor trustees, backed 
up by Nazi “courts of honor,” act as mediators be- 
tween employers and employees in case of appeal by 
either party ; and sweatshop methods and labor agitation 
of any sort are now under the severest of bans. In the 
Nazi conception of a self-contained German economy 
(“autarkie”), capital and labor must codperate to the 
last ditch; and Hitler’s bourgeois backing, combined 
with his support from the great Rhenish industrialists, 
tends to tip the economic see-saw in favor of vested 
interests. 

The German republic had been inclined to lean 
toward labor; and its inflation of the mark in 1923, 
which wiped out government bond-holders, along with 
private creditors, was hardly capitalistic in conception 
and execution. But with private employers, placed by 
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MODERN labor-saving machinery 
speeds up production in this spaghetti 
factory in San Marino, Italy, but the 
ceiling racks indicate a continuance 
of antiquated drying methods. 


Hitler almost in the position of 


feudal lords, under the untested re- 
straint of Nazi labor courts, the 
German working class has ceased to 
be self-sustaining and capable of 
horizontal self-defense. On the other 
hand, unemployment appears to have 
been considerably reduced—possibly 
by lower wages and the abolition of 
the closed union shops, as Nazi eco- 
nomic experts assert. In Germany 
today there is certainly no “labor 
lobby” in the American sense. The 
Nazi government itself tends to act 
as an “employers’ lobby”. 


NTIL AFTER the World War, 
collective . bargaining _ be- 
tween capital and labor—based fun- 
damentally upon the Marxian doc- 
trine of the class struggle—was. the 
guiding principle of European indus- 
trial economics. Labor enjoyed the 
right to free organization and free 
cooperative action in defense of its 
interests; and capital was fre- 
quently bound together in cartels 
and employers’ associations which 
also enjoyed freedom of action in 
bread-and-butter struggles upon the 
class battlefields. The trade unions, 
representing labor, were organized 
into moderate socialist parties which 
played their part in parliamentary 
politics, and exerted a strong influ- 
ence in favor of world peace—especially in such coun- 
tries as England, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Sweden. The Laborites of England under Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Unified Socialists of France under 
Leon Blum, and the Social-Democrats of Germany 
under Fritz Ebert were primarily representative of 
skilled labor in the struggle for high wages, shorter 
hours, and adequate social-welfare measures. 

Today European trade unionism is definitely on the 
decline, through the introduction of corporative states 
on the Italian plan. The corporative idea, which has 
features in common with the medieval guild system, 
aims to eliminate the class struggle, and to harness capi- 
tal and labor to the chariot of state under stringent 
governmental regulation. Originating in Fascist Italy 
with the Italian labor charter of 1927, the corporative 
idea has spread to Germany, Austria, Hungary, Estonia, 
Ecuador, Portugal, and even to the United States in the 
modified form of the N.I.R.A. In France there is an 
increasing demand for some form of corporative state, 
put forward by war veterans and a variety of youth or- 
ganizations; although the traditional French dislike of 
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By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


governmental interference militates against it in a na- 
tion given to extreme individualism. The Italian eco- 
nomic state is the first and most complete example of 
what is meant by the term “corporative”. 


[ 1920 Iraty was stricken by violent disputes be- 
tween capital and labor, with strikes, sabotage, 
and virtual civil war as part of the daily routine. 
Workers seized many northern factories (in Turin, 
Milan, and elsewhere) and attempted to operate them 
on a cooperative basis, in defiance of the ousted owners. 
But these proletarian efforts collapsed largely of their 
own momentum. The class struggle, receiving an added 
incentive from the contemporary Russian revolution, 
plunged the Italian peninsula into an uproar. Then 
came the Fascist march on Rome of 1922, and a result- 
ing Mussolini dictatorship which has lasted to date. 
Mussolini, himself an ex-Marxist, well understood the 
virtues and vices of the class struggle ; and he decided to 
eliminate it from Italian economics by an attempted 
welding together of employer and employee. The result 
of his effort was the Italian corporative state, which has 
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by Ewing Galloway 


MANUFACTURING lime fertilizer in the big air nitrates works at Hart, Bavaria, with electricity supplied by the 
Altz River power development. The product is made with nitrogen extracted from the air, and carbide (fused lime 
and hard coal coke) which the men pictured above are drawing from an electric oven. 


since evoked worldwide interest and enthusiastic imita- 
tion in various countries. 

Mussolini organized the Italian state upon an occupa- 
tional basis, instead of a geographical one. Delegates 
represented banking or manufacturing or farming in- 
stead of representing Milan or Sicily, in governmental 
councils. Thirteen corporations or guilds were set up, 
comprising employers in agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, banking, land transport, and sea transport; em- 
ployees in the same occupations; and the independent 
professional men and intellectuals. 

Only official Fascist unions were permitted—nick- 
named ‘yes-unions”—and free trade unionism was ex- 
tirpated, along with socialism. Strikes by employees 
and lockouts by employers were strictly prohibited. 
Labor disputes were submitted to compulsory arbitra- 
tion under governmental auspices. Hours and wages 
were kept under the watchful eye of the state, and the 
discharge of employees was made difficult by protective 
legislation. The Italian government has interested itself 
in social welfare and municipal housing to a marked 
degree; and outdoor sports (with, perhaps, too much 
gun-drill) are building up Italian young people through 
government organizations for the youth of both sexes. 

Such, in brief, is the Italian corporative state as en- 
visaged by Mussolini and his economic advisers. Neither 
capital nor labor is free to act for itself in important 
matters; and if the Italian proletarian is “enslaved”, 
his employer is equally a servant of the state in business 
matters. Mussolini has, at times, whipped both of his 
chariot horses severely. Italian labor, at first strongly 
anti-Fascist, is beginning to realize this fact with in- 
creased appreciation. The Italian Council of Corpora- 
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tions is an extremely important government organ, with 
heavy industry as perhaps the most influential occupa- 
tional element. 


| damaen Iraty attempts to achieve a classless 
society through a union of bourgeoisie and 
proletariat in the corporative state, Russia is striving 
for a similar goal by an elimination of private employers 
and a substitution of the government as the universal 


capitalist. The class struggle is at an end in Russia, 
since there is no employer-class for workmen to struggle 
against. There is, instead, a proletarian government of 
workmen, backed up effectively by proletarian secret 
police, which runs practically all industries in the great 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. Strikes are out 
of order in Russia, for it is considered unreasonable for 
workmen to organize against a government of their own 
class which has proletarian interests as its avowed ob- 
jective. Russian trade unions are largely advisory and, 
as in Italy, are fitted into the machinery of government 
in order to promote administrative efficiency. 

German and American engineers, introduced into the 
execution of the five-year plans, have been extraneous 
and temporary elements whose assistance was practical 
and useful, although hardly in harmony with basic 
theories as outlined by Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. Graded 
wages and the purchase of government bonds have been 
later introductions, based on expediency rather than on 
Marxian theory. The Russian five-day week, with its 
varying day of leisure, has been an interesting experi- 
ment for the purpose of promoting continuous produc- 
tion and a more restful and scientific calendar. 

Industry in Russia is administered by state trusts, 
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based on state ownership of all means of production. 
There are approximately 291 large trusts, covering 
about 80 per cent of the total state industries. The rub- 
ber, silk, and asbestos trusts are complete monopolies ; 
whereas in other industries there are several trusts— 
oil and cement, for example, having four territorial 
trusts apiece. In many other industries there are also 
regional trusts, covering various sections of the vast 
Union. There are approximately 20 million state em- 
ployees in the entire Russian domain. 

All of the land in Russia has been nationalized, along 
with forests, mines, waterways, livestock, model estates, 
and agricultural concerns. Citizens may own small 
houses or automobiles, but ground on which the houses 
rest, and all airplanes, are public property. Foreigners 
working in Russia on approved projects can become 
Russian citizens without formality; but private em- 
ployers, priests, ex-aristocrats, and ex-members of the 
Czarist police are deprived of voting rights, along with 
imbeciles and criminals. 

The new Austrian corporative state will embody four 
consultative organs. There is a state council appointed 
directly by the president ; a cultural council made up of 
church and school delegates; an economic council of 
businéss, industry, agriculture, and finance; and a 


provincial council of state governors and finance min- - 


isters. These four councils will take the place of the old 
Austrian parliament, which was organized upon a 
geographical basis through the medium of political 
parties. Strikes and free trade unions have been abol- 
ished, as in Italy, under the new order; and the guild in- 
fluence is in evidence. 

Under the new Austrian constitution, all economic 
and political power is said to emanate from God instead 
of from the people—a contradiction to modern theories 
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as derived from the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and other eighteenth-century philosophers. Austria, in 
the battles of last February, tendered a victory to the 
corporative economists of Chancellor Dollfuss, at the 
expense of the Marxian economists of Vienna. The de- 
vout country peasantry triumphed over the perfectly 
organized Viennese trade unions; and the Austrian 
corporative state will attempt to unite the two under 
the aegis of Austrian Fascism, despite the sullen re- 
sentment of Viennese labor. 

In France, there has been an increasing demand for 
a corporative state, emanating chiefly from elements 
wearied of the sectional log-rolling of party politics. 
The demand has come from reactionary circles of the 
Right, and also from radical youth groups of the Left. 
Naturally the right groups tend to favor employers. 
while the left groups would back employees; but both 
agree in principle that a state organization which em- 
bodies all national occupations in its machinery is sensi- 
ble and up-to-date. Geographical representation, they 
believe, is suitable to a simple agricultural civilization ; 
but they contend that it is unsuited to the complicated 
ramifications of the post-war machine age, with its un- 
employment and social problems. 

Unfortunately, efficient corporative states seem to 
necessitate ironclad dictatorships to administer them; 
and this may be a valid reason for the weakening of 
democracy throughout the world. If capital and labor 
can cooperate voluntarily, and in reasonable harmony, 
dictatorial government becomes unnecessary. But 
where the class struggle becomes so pronounced that na- 
tional welfare is seriously imperilled, either the em- 
ployer must disappear while the employee is harnessed, 
as in Marxian Russia, or both employer and employee 
must be harnessed side by side, as in the corporative 
states of Italy, Austria, and the German Third Reich. 
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By R. B. Hoit, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


A VERMONT factory, on the Winooski River, where 
Nature furnishes the power. It is of factories like this, 
scattered throughout semi-rural neighborhoods in many 
sections of the country, often furnishing the principal 
place of employment for the workers of the community, 
that Mr. Lawrence writes in the article which follows. 
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NEW THEORIES HELP THE WORKER SO 
MUCH THAT THEY DESTROY HIS JOB 





HIGHER WAGES: 


A New Panacea 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


A= SOLITARY smokestack reaches into 
the wind-swept April sky. It is visible for 
some distance on the spur of the D. & H. R. R. which 
here enters the foothills of the Adirondacks, and ad- 
vises the traveler that he is approaching Nortonville. 
It marks the power plant of the Norton Woolen Goods 
Company. The looms are silent; the furnace fires have 
expired; the doors are locked. Nortonville’s major 
and only industry has had its last round-up. A freshly 
painted sign spreading across three windows and the 
intermediate spaces offers for sale “A Desirable Fac- 
tory”. In smaller letters are details of floor space, 
equipment, and freight facilities. 

The obituary of the Norton Woolen Goods Company 
had been read in a banking office on lower Broadway 
only a month before. The diagnosis of the patient’s 
fatal ailment involved certain striking details of a broad 
social experiment known as the New Deal. 

The story of Nortonville is the story of Yankee en- 
terprise repeated in a thousand small towns in upper 
New York State and in New England. Early in the 
’80s of the last century, John Norton, taking the small 
sum which his penny-pinching thrift had enabled him 
to accumulate, borrowed $10,000 from a well-to-do 
cousin in Boston, and erected the first modest install- 
ment of the Norton Woolen Goods Company. The 
firm prospered. The loan was repaid in due course. 
The founder passed on in 1905, and a second John— 
who had already cashed dividends in the form of a 
Harvard education—assumed the managerial reins. In 
spite of his Cambridge culture the son carefully hus- 
banded his heritage. 


The Doctor's First Examination 


The last chapter opens in 1929. When Norton sat 
down at the end of the year to look at his income-tax 
statement he found food for thought. The market had 
crashed. So far from being in a stable era of higher 
profits and luxuriating prosperity, the country had been 
operating at inflated speculative levels. Unfortunately 
John was unable to find anything in his own statement 
which would suggest undue prosperity in the immediate 
past or the necessity for readjustment. His gross busi- 
ness for the year had amounted to $553,000. After 
making reasonable allowances for depreciation and de- 
pletion, paying 5 per cent interest on the $90,000 bonds 
which the family held, the firm showed a net profit of 
$11,000. As far as the Norton Woolen Goods Company 
was concerned, the last five years had been a period of 
profitless prosperity. For what aleatory excess should 
he offer atonement and how could it be paid! 
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He subjected his business to an exacting analysis. 
His costs were divided roughly into three major groups 
—wages, raw materials, capital and miscellaneous. For 
every dollar which he paid out in wages he paid $2.50 
for raw materials and fuel and $.90 for executive 
salaries, taxes, insurance, interest on the bonded debt, 
depreciation, and miscellaneous items. The. firm had 
no bank loans and had accumulated a reserve which, 
because of its excellent cash position and trade credit, 
was perhaps not as liquid as it should have been. 


Again the Patient Is Studied 


Three years pass and Norton once more examines the 
record. He had cut his inventory to less than half its 
1929 value. He had eliminated himself from the pay- 
roll and reduced his depreciation charges. His com- 
pany’s bonded debt matured the year before and had 
been renewed at 4 per cent. Cash had been reduced 
from $39,000 to $18,000; accounts receivable from 
$120,000 to $64,000; accounts payable from $115,000 
to $79,000. Total costs had been cut from $542,000 in 
1929 to $277,000. Sales, however, had dropped from 
$552,000 to $257,600; and the business showed a net 
loss of $19,400 in spite of the most heroic pruning. 

Bear in mind that Norton is a staunch Republican, 
that he had carefully read the statements of two Re- 
publican presidents regarding the nature and origin of 
prosperity, and had studied the utterances of those 
economists who maintained that high wages were the 
palladium of prosperity. During 1932 he had _reluc- 
tantly cut his wages 10 per cent. Upon analyzing his 
costs again at the end of that year he found that capital 
was receiving $.70 for every dollar paid out as wages, 
while raw materials absorbed $2.50. In the division of 
the company’s reduced income, wages were receiving a 
proportionately larger share than they did before the 
crash. During the last three years the firm had lived 
on its capital to the extent of $55,000. He decided to 
hang on for another year. 


Dawn of a New Order 


On March 4, 1933, a new order dawned. The Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was passed on the 16th 
of June. A month later a code of fair competition for 
the Wool Textile Industry was submitted. It provided 
for a maximum forty-hour week and minimum wages 
of 35 cents an hour. This arrangement increased the 
rates of pay at the Norton plant 15 per cent. More- 
over, the code stated that “no employer shall operate 
any comb or any spinning spindle or any loom or any 
knitting machine for more than two shifts of forty 
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hours each per week.” A week has 168 hours, and it 
had not been uncommon during the rush season for 
Norton to work his equipment three shifts of 48 hours 
each week. In fact it was this ability to cut down his 
overhead which often spelled the difference between 
profit and loss on a contract. 


The High-Wage Bug at Work 


Norton readily granted the desirability of spreading 
work over the year. He was enthusiastic, in the ab- 
stract, over the reduction of hours and the rise in pay 
which the code meant for his employees. The only 
question was: Could the market take it? Could he 
maintain his relative position among textile manufac- 
turers, or would he be squeezed out by others whom the 
codes and the restrictions on the use of equipment did 
not affect in the same manner? It may be recalled 
that even during the years of prosperity Norton had 
been perilously close to the margin of profitless opera- 
tion; that the necessity for meeting the competition of 
more efficient plants in. the North, and the combination 
of more modern machinery and lower wage scales of the 
South, had almost made him qualify for the dubious 
distinction of being a “marginal” or “sub-marginal” 
producer. 


One-Way Traffic for Costs 


While wrestling with capacity as defined by the codes 
and higher wages, he became aware of a rapid rise in 
the cost of materials. Wool rose from 19 to 36 cents a 
pound. Approximately three-quarters of his supply was 
domestic, and the remainder came from Argentina and 
Australia. The depreciation of American money raised 
the price which he had to pay in dollars, with the result 
that his imported wool rose even further than his do- 
mestic wool. Could the market take it—i.e., could the 
prices of his finished goods be raised sufficiently to 
cover his added costs? 

The New Deal set minima for his wages, increased 
the price of imported wool, and was in process of regu- 
lating the domestic clip to assure the wool rancher a 
parity return for his crop. The NRA, the AAA, and the 
evanescent dollar had rendered inflexible a number of 








pieces which Norton and every other business manager 
had previously been able to move about on the checker- 
board of management. His power rates were fixed; so 
were his taxes, insurance, and transportation. To these 
were now added wages and raw materials. 


A Promising Start 


Nevertheless, everything on the surface seemed for 
“the best in this best of all possible worlds.” The late 
summer and early fall of 1933 saw the Norton Woolen 
Goods Company off with a flare of trumpets and clash 
of cymbals. During two weeks in August the plant was 
operating at capacity. The average for June, July, 
August and September was over 75 per cent. His job- 
bers gave him better, much better, prices for his worsteds 
and blankets. But were they good enough to lift him 
out of the red? The jobbers’ price was based on what 
they could get from the tailors, and the tailors in turn 
were limited by what the public would pay for a suit 
of clothes. One thing which the NRA did not deliver— 
largely because it could under. no circumstances be 
delivered—was a volume of purchases by the final 
buyer at a price which would justify the wages paid by 
Norton, the cost of his materials, and his fixed items 
such as taxes and insurance. 


Suspicions Confirmed 


When Norton again sharpened his pencil at the end 
of 1933 he merely confirmed his suspicions. He had lost 
as much as he had during any of three preceding years. 
The increase in sales had been just enough to cover the 
greater cost of material and higher wages. His cash 
account was such that he had to suspend the interest 
payment on the bonds held by the family. Once more 
he omitted his own salary. Matters had reached a stage 
where he would be paying continuously for the privilege 
of operating his business. Much as he worshipped his 
ancestral image, he had no stomach for such pla- 
tonic enterprise. 

Since he could not control the price of the finished 
product or the volume of sales—and Johnson, with his 
assiduous myrmidons, was neither disposed nor able to 
do this for him—he was faced with the necessity of 
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cutting his costs or closing the plant. There was one 
possible solution. If he could remove his present looms 
and substitute an improved automatic model (which the 
Japanese had invented, and the British were now manu- 
facturing under a royalty agreement) he could increase 
the output per worker, reduce his wage bill per yard of 
goods, and cut his power costs fractionally. 


Cutting Costs 


In the midst of these calculations, the President an- 
nounced that industry would be expected to cut hours 
another 10 per cent, and increase wages enough to 
maintain the contents of the pay envelope. In spite of 
this, Norton decided to go ahead with his plans—that 
is, if the banks could be persuaded to lend him the 
$300,000 to modernize his plant. He kept a personal 
account in one bank, and the firm account divided be- 
tween two others in New York. The X Trust Company, 
to which he first appealed, was less than enthusiastic. 
It meant the investment of the bank’s funds over an 
uncertain period of time. It was a capital loan rather 
than a commercial loan. However, if the other two 
banks would codperate, it would lend Norton $100,000, 
provided he would personally endorse the note. 


Position of Banks 


The other two banks flatly refused to advance any 
funds. Their position was entirely sound. They held 
the funds of depositors who had the right to step up 
to the teller’s cage at any time and demand instant 
repayment of their deposits. A bank whose obligations 
are of this character—i.e., a commercial bank—cannot 
afford to make commitments which it is unable to 
liquidate in the same summary manner. No one of these 
banks said so, but we know that they had no faith in 
the Government’s respect for obligations to capital. If 
in the future it should be thought desirable to jack up 
wages still more, to confiscate corporate income, or to 
erect competing textile plants subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, Norton’s obligations to service his $300,000 loan 
to the banks would not be permitted to interfere with 
noble experiment No. X314H293. 

It would take us too far afield to explain why Norton 
could not get his capital through the sale of securities, 
or directly from some government agency, such as the 
Credit Bank for Industry. Let it suffice to say that 
these possible solutions did not appeal to Norton as 
either desirable or practicable. 


The Forgotten Man 


John Norton, second in a line of Yankee wool manu- 
facturers, has retired. The taxes and insurance on the 
buildings amount to less than he would lose if he con- 
tinued to manufacture the fine worsteds which he and 
his father before him had made known in the trade. 
The most tragic blow has fallen upon those whom the 
New Deal was designed to benefit, the forgotten men 
and women who toil. Approximately 125 families. in 
Nortonville had one or more members who worked in 
the mill. Many of them had bungalows outside the 
town. Some came out of the more distant countryside, 
from farms which the adjacent acres could no longer 
support. It was a natural subsistence homestead. The 
mill was the channel through which the energies of 
the workers took form, found remote marts, and re- 
turned as gasoline, automobiles, movies, and similar 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


WILL IT WORK? 


items which go to make the American standard of living. 
The Norton Woolen Goods Company is a composite 
illustration of what has occurred in a number of cases 
which have come to the attention of the writer. They 
have been combined to afford a typical composite 
picture of what is happening to thousands of enterprises. 
The figures have been checked with the reports of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, as well as the statistics of 
income published by the Treasury. The sole purpose 
has been an example truly applicable to a broad field. 
Although this case suggests many issues, any one of 
which could profitably be developed, the problem on 
top of the heap is wages. Just how far can a govern- 
ment or a labor union or any other agency go in raising 
wages? Are there any natural laws which determine 
wages? Our economists have wrestled with the theory 
of wages with wholly admirable energy—but with 
wholly negligible results. The literature on the subject 
is exhausting rather than enlightening. These com- 
ments are not intended to satirize the economists. 


Wages and Production 


Just to illustrate some of the difficulties. It seems 
axiomatic that the more a worker produces the more 
he earns, and the higher his income should be. Let us 
place four workers on a desert isle. One raises wheat, 
another hunts game, a third raises sugar cane, and a 
fourth cuts fuel. If their income is expressed in terms 
of their products, then the more they produce the 
greater will be their income. It would seem, therefore, 
that the way to increase wages is to increase produc- 
tion. The Senate of the United States, in passing the 
Bankhead Cotton Control bill, has decided that this is 
precisely the way in which not to increase income. It 
is enforcing a reduction in cotton output, in order to 
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promote Southern prosperity. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration is applying the principle of 
curtailment to twelve other basic crops. Is the AAA 
going through the looking glass, or is the principle of 
greater-production-greater-income just another illusion 
of orthodox economics ? 


An Early Experiment in High-Wage Theory 


On the other hand we have the anthracite coal miners 
and the building trades, in which the workers cut out- 
put so successfully that they lost their jobs. The an- 
thracite miners, under the truculent leadership of John 
L. Lewis, anticipated the New Deal principle of higher 
purchasing power via higher wages, enforcing their 
gospel at opportune occasions with strikes. While this 
was going on, the public itself did a little striking, first 
against the intolerable inconvenience of doing without 
fuel while the unions conducted their open forums in 
the higher economics, and secondly against the greater 
costs which the conclusion of the lesson brought. Sub- 
stantial portions of our anthracite fields have been 
closed, for the simple reason that the operators could 
not recover from the public a price for coal sufficient to 
pay their taxes and labor costs. 

It is hardly necessary here to go into the history of 
wage dogma to show how completely mistaken the old 
economists were in relying upon an iron law of wages, 
or even to explain what current economic theory means 
when it speaks of the “discounted marginal product of 
labor.” There are empirical limitations upon wage rates 
and it is not necessary to indulge in higher metaphysics 
to establish these as a guide for public policy. 

If the Norton Woolen plant were presented to the 
workers, if the township, county, state, and federal 
governments gave the plant perpetual exemption from 
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taxation, if the Niagara Hudson Power Company pre- 
sented the plant with all the electrical energy it could 
use, if the Government maintained the plant and public 
spirited sheep ranchers presented the workers with all 
the wool which they could work up and sell during the 
course of the year, then the total amount available for 
wages would be the gross revenue from sales. This 
would be whatever maximum the public could be in- 
duced to pay for the product. 


Rule 1. The total sum out of which wages must come 
is determined and paid by the public. 


True, the Government can fix the price of the 
finished product; but it is up to the public to decide 
whether at that price it wishes to buy the same volume 
of goods, more or less. The determination of the aggre- 
gate revenue of the business remains a prerogative of 
the public. 

In the distribution of that aggregate there is ample 
opportunity for skullduggery and open straight-arming, 
either by the employer or by the worker. In the order 
of priority there come taxes, insurance, interest on 
loans, material, power, wages, salaries, and then profits. 
The first of these scarcely admits any bargaining or 
compromise. Power should be added to taxes, insur- 
ance, and interest as cost items with which the average 
employer can no more argue than he can with the 
weather. True, they yield to bankruptcy; but that is 
like compromising with the bodily requirements of fresh 
air and food by dying. In the days of rugged individ- 
ualism, the workingman’s pay was the elastic factor and 
it usually took the brunt of any adjustments which 
declining revenue forced the employer to make. The 
codes have changed this, and made wage rates as in- 
violable as taxes. 
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This is all well enough provided wages are not re- 
peatedly jacked up to achieve some ostensibly magnifi- 
cent social purpose—and incidentally a few more votes 
for the magnanimous planners who are up for office at 
the next election. This procedure has been facilitated 
by the amazing advance in the public’s grasp of eco- 
nomics. Prior to March 4, 1933, a parrot could be con- 
verted into a good economist by teaching it to say 
“supply and demand.” That was an adequate explana- 
tion for the cost of goosefeathers or a choice seat at a 
Mae West picture. 

During the last few years the country has developed 
an active interest in prosperity. The answer requires a 
little more practice. “Pay higher wages. The workers 
will spend these higher wages for shirts, shoes, and hair 
tonic. This will increase the production of shirts, shoes, 
and hair tonic, and enable those industries to employ 
more workers at higher wages, who will thus be able to 
spend still more for additional shirts, shoes, and hair 
tonic, etc.” After this logic has completed the third lap 
of shirts, shoes, hair tonic, and wages, the case is proved 
beyond rebuttal. Since the workers are the immediate 
appointed beneficiaries of this syllogism, it is ex- 
pected that they will be mildly grateful to the authority 
which designates them and proves that higher wages 
promote the welfare of the land. 


Robbing Peter to Pay Paul 


There is one rather obvious fact which this lucid ex- 
planation omits. If the sum out of which wages, taxes, 
materials, and other costs are met is fixed for the time 
being, then any increase in wages must result in a cut 
in one or more of the other items. It is not enough to 
say that wages are spent, and hence pass into circula- 
tion. The same point may be made for every other 
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item. Surely no one will maintain that the taxing 
authority fails to spend the taxes, or that they do not 
pass into circulation. Hence if passage into circulation 
is the test of merit, then an increase in taxes should be 
much more desirable than an advance in wages, for the 
promotion of prosperity. No government in recent 
years has hoarded its income, an observation which can- 
not be applied to all workers. Some of these misguided 
chaps occasionally hide currency under mattresses. 


Rule 2. No increase can be made in wages which does 
not deprive an alternative beneficiary of an equal sum. 
An increase in wages may alter the specific amount 
which each producing group spends, but it does not 
affect the total purchases of the community. 


Capital and Management 


When the Nerton Woolen Company found at the 
end of three tough years that all the benefits of pros- 
perity and a further subsidy from the owners was imme- 
diately preémpted for the workers, it stopped operating. 
It seems that the owners expected some return on their 
property, and management some guerdon for its skill. 
Human nature, American model 1934, still retains cer- 
tain paleolithic traces. It wants a material reward for 
services and responsibility. It (perish the thought) 
still cherishes acquisitive ambitions. Furthermore, new 
capital suffers from an ineradicable Tory taint. It ex- 
pects reasonable security and a return. Fancy that! 


Rule 3. Management will not exercise its talents, nor 
capital offer its service and assume its risks, unless it 
receives compensation. In the distribution of that gross 
revenue which the public pays, management and capital 
cannot be locked out.. True, this is not impossible. 
Communism is the term. 
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The Labor Movement in Britain 
By P. W. WILSON 


Ameri- 


TT s2vonout what we call civilization 
can, European and Asiatic—there has been and 
Mechanical 
processes supersede handicrafts, and these processes are 
themselves subdivided by a bewildering but effective 


continues to be an industrial revolution. 


elaboration. Some countries have advanced further 
than others along the path of material progress. 

In the adoption of machinery Great Britain was the 
pioneer. It was there that James Watt developed the 
steam-engine, that Arkwright developed the mass pro- 
duction of textiles, and that Stephenson laid the rail- 
ways. For generations Britain feared no rival. 

Of the fluctuating phases of the industrial problem, 
Britain has thus had a century and a half of continuous 
experience. She has been Protectionist, and Free 
Trade; Individualist, and Socialist. She has prohibited 
trade unions and she has legalized them. She knows the 
open shop and the closed shop. She has distributed 
doles and she has overcome a general strike. She has 
elected workers to Parliament. She has turned them out 
again. There are few illusions that she has not outlived. 

In the year of grace, 1933, technocrats declared that 
machinery displaces labor and so creates unemploy- 
ment. Britain was unimpressed. She remembered that 
this is the theory which, in the eighteenth century, was 
believed by her own workers. By a hostility that ran 
to rioting, they retarded the acceptance of new inven- 
tions ; and to this day it is said by experts in the United 
States that British industries employ labor—for instance 
in coal-mines and cotton-mills—which would be un- 
necessary if labor-saving appliances were applied. 
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For the technocrats or anybody else to challenge the 
machine is, according to British ideas, futile. Neither 
the artistry of Ruskin and William Morris, nor the 
spinning wheel of Gandhi, can supply the commodities 
that are essential to the more abundant life of the race, 
and the latest of Britain’s achievements has been to 
fortify her industries with electric power. 

The machinery first adopted by Britain may have 
been simple. But its use led to so rapid an accumula- 
tion of wealth that for twenty years the country was 
able to finance the war against Napoleon, emerging 
richer at the end of it than she was at the beginning. 
A hundred years later Britain had to face foreign com- 
petition, and her reserves of coal, iron, and other min- 
erals were not what they had been. Yet she withstood 
the strain of the world war and, with machinery brought 
up-to-date, she is making a remarkable recovery from 
the depression. 

Wherever machinery is adopted for the first time, 
there are problems to be solved. A surplus of commodi- 
ties is assured. But how is that surplus to be equitably 
distributed? How is wealth to become commonwealth ? 
How is an increased consumption to raise the standard 
of life in the nation as a whole? Ominous rumors of 
cheap labor reach us from India, China, and Japan. 

To the Victorian Era, over which the Stracheys and 
the Guedallas wax so enthusiastic, there were thus two 
sides. The rich were richer than they had ever been 
before, and for those who inherited privilege or achieved 
success it was delightful. Mercantile magnates built 
beautiful and comfortable mansions. Through pur- 
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chase of peerages or marriage, many of the new aristo- 
crats crashed the House of Lords. 

But the workers were expected to toil for twelve 
hours a day or more, and their wages were cut to sub- 
sistence level and often below it. In the mines, women, 
even with child, worked half-naked; and infants of 
tender years were chained to wagons like beasts. 

The housing of workers who crowded into the cities 
was atrocious and disease was rampant. In 1832, 
Greville, the diarist, being Clerk of the Privy Council, 
was frightened by the spread of oriental cholera in the 
cesspools of filth amid which families eked out a living. 
Fifty years later Lord Rosebery, a Prime Minister, 
warned Britain that in slums and rookeries there can- 
not be reared an imperial people. 

This was the Britain that today is happily trans- 
formed, and the transformation has been the result of 
two influences. One was general, the other was special, 
and the period cannot be understood unless we dis- 
tinguish clearly between them. First, there was an 
awakened public opinion. Secondly, there was an or- 
ganized labor movement. 

In the United States as an agricultural country, what 
stirred the prophets of New England was a chattel 
slavery rooted in the soil. To an eloquence also He- 
braic, a wage-slavery, no less deplorable, aroused the 
prophets of Old England. In the souls of the people, 
there was enshrined the ineradicable memories of the 
Lollards, the Puritans, and the Methodists, which broke 
forth into what is still the battle hymn of British dem- 
ocracy. Wrote Ebenezer Elliott: 


When wilt thou save the people? 

Oh God of Mercy when? 

Not kings alone, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men, 
Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage, a sunless day. 

God save the people! 
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BRITISH LABOR: Miners in "cage" about to descend for 

the day's work in c colliery near Birmingham, England. 

Pictured on the opposite page are girls finishing garments 
by machinery in a Leicester factory. 


Carlyle thundered forth the ultimatum that there is a 
“Condition-of-England question.” In his phantasy 
“Water Babies”, Charles Kingsley exposed the scandal 
of using little boys to scramble up chimneys and sweep 
out the soot. One day Tom Hood, supposed to be a 
writer of humorous verse, astounded the editor of Punch 
with a poem—“The Song of a Shirt’”—which rang out 
amid the jests of that journal like a cry of agony: 


Work, work, work, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt. 


Dickens told of what Oliver Twist had to endure 
under the cruelties of the poor law. Above all, Lord 
Shaftesbury, continuing the crusades of Wilberforce, 
challenged pointblank the theory that an employer 
has a right to exploit the blood and bones of those to 
whose labor he owes his prosperity. No man spoke 
more plainly upon the urgent necessity of social reform 
than the Prince Consort. 

Canon Barnett persuaded students at Oxford and 
Cambridge to live among the poor, and Toynbee Hall 
in Whitechapel, which he founded, was the first of the 
settlements. His influence on leaders of opinion in 
Parliament, the Church, and the press was life-long and 
powerful. An eager and sensible philanthropist, Dr. 
Barnado, picked up street arabs in London and, in his 
orphanages, changed them into citizens. General Booth 
of the Salvation Army wrote of the submerged tenth and 
and so reminded society, forty years ago, of the for- 
gotten man. 

A reluctant legislature was thus compelled to accept 
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new obligations. There was an insistence on safety 
and welfare in mines and factories and on railways. 
There was a desperate battle against dangerous trades 
that led to lead poisoning, “phossy-jaw”, and other in- 
dustrial diseases. Merchants had to learn that the lucra- 
tive custom of chartering “coffin-ships”, notoriously 
unseaworthy but fully insured, and letting the crews 
take the risk, must be discontinued. The Truck Acts, 
as they were called, made it illegal to pay wages except 
in coin of the realm and so prevented the custom of 
forcing commodities on the workers, especially food, 


instead of money. 


A’ THE NINETEENTH century met the twentieth, 
social reforms of every kind were powerfully 
advocated and frequently achieved. Infant mortality has 
been greatly reduced. Education, declared to be national 
and compulsory, was made to include medical inspection 
of children. There was held an exhibition of sweated in- 
dustries in which the worker received as little as three 
cents an hour, and this led to legislation imposing..a 
minimum wage. Finally the entire landscape was trans- 
formed by a vast system of insurance conceived. by 
David Lloyd George, which today embraces all the usual 
risks of sickness, maternity, widowhood, and old age. 
Slowly but surely employers began to realize, like 
Henry Ford, that cheap labor is uneconomic—that the 
true way to reduce cost of production is not to reduce 
wages and to prolong hours but to perfect machinery. 
Lord Leverhulme, with his 








Broadly, it is the story of what the workers, unassisted 
by other classes, tried to do for themselves. The cur- 
tain rose, the curtain fell, and we can envisage the 
drama in its entirety. 

In the eighteenth century, the law dealt chiefly with 
property. It defined what belonged to Brown, what 
belonged to Jones, what belonged to Robinson; and 
these were the simple ideas that were applied to in- 
dustry. By law, the employer owned a mine or a 
factory and he could do what he liked with his own. 

There was freedom of contract. As the employer pur- 
chased his raw material, so did he hire what he called 
“hands”. And for the use of “hands”, so many hours a 
day, he paid wages. The worker could withdraw from 
the job. The employer could dismiss him. 

When business was run on a small scale, this was all 
very well. The employer could choose his workers and 
the worker could choose his employer. But in big busi- 
ness the worker was placed at an economic disadvantage. 
Without loss to himself, the employer could dismiss a 
dozen “hands”. But no “hand” could throw up em- 
ployment without risking the maintenance and even the 
existence of a home. To be out of a job was a perpetual 
terror, and workers had to accept what was offered ‘to 
them. : 

One hundred years ago this month the workers, at a 
huge demonstration in London, -insisted, therefore; on 
what is familiarly known as the right of combination. 


_The only bargain that is fair to labor, so they declared, 
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The reforms do not mean that 
all is yet well with Merrie Eng- 
land. Certain areas, especially in the north, still lie 
under the shadow of the economic interdict, called 
unemployment, and the poverty is appalling. But the 
evils tolerated by social selfishness even in a day of 
prosperity have been abated. The rich are taxed ac- 
cording to their riches and many of the landlords 
have been taxed out of existence. There are movies, 
the radio, athletics, and the England of Dickens has 
passed away. 

It is to public opinion in all parties and in all classes 
that this far-reaching betterment is due. The great 
change came during the half-century that antedated 
the war. It was a period when the Labor party did not 
exist at all or only existed as an insignificant group. 
Twelve years before Labor captured Downing Street, 
an Armageddon brought this period to an end. 

The story of Labor in Britain is thus a story in itself. 
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is the collective bargain. No other kind will do. 

From the first there was point-blank conflict between 
Labor and the Law. The judges laid it down that a 
trade union is an illegal conspiracy, and even when 
Parliament legalized the unions other controversies 
arose. The courts endeavored to restrict the right of a 
union to declare a strike, to enforce a strike by the use 
of pickets, and to collect dues from members for po- 
litical purposes. The unions resisted what they held 
to be encroachments on their activities. 

The last of these legal skirmishes followed what un- 
doubtedly was a grave national crisis. In 1926, or- 
ganized labor declared a General Strike, and Sir John 
Simon, the greatest of lawyers now living in Britain, as- 
serted that such a strike, going beyond a dispute be- 
tween employer and employed, was ultra vires. Any 
union entering upon such a strike, in sympathy with an- 
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other union or for revolutionary purposes, thus placed 
its funds in jeopardy of sequestration. 

Looking back on this long perspective of struggle and 
contention and propaganda, we can see that the trade 
unions served useful purposes. In highly organized in- 
dustries—for instance, railways, engineering, coal and 
cotton—they endeavored to maintain the standard of 
life among the workers. Many unions provide benefit 
funds. All of them assist their members with indepen- 
dent advice and legal assistance in any difficulty that 


railway men and agricultural laborers were elected to 
the House of Commons. 

Ramsay MacDonald helped to organize a Labor 
Party. It was to be independent of the Liberals and of 
the Conservatives. With immense ingenuity the-pro- 
moters of the party managed to lay hands on subsidies 
from the trade unions, and so collected a war chest. 
Not that the party was confined to trade unionism. 
It was definitely planned to include support from all 
ranks and income brackets. Money was no handicap. 

Anybody and everybody was invited 
to join and an especial welcome was 











THE PRINCE OF WALES (center) aided in securing relief for unemployed miners through 
tours of those mining districts where suffering was acute, due to lack of work. News reports 
impressed the British nation with the miners’ plight. 


may arise over accident, dismissal, or other grievance. 
Yet the fact remains that the membership of the 
unions, however it be calculated, has risen only to fall 
again. Before the war the gross membership, includ- 
ing duplications due to overlapping statistics, was 
4,370,000. In 1920 it was inflated to 10,749,000. By 
1926 it had fallen to 3,909,000, and the fall has con- 
tinued. If we could enumerate the trade unionists as 
individuals who today are in good standing with dues 
paid up, we should find that the great bulk of British 
labor—at least three-quarters—is unorganized. 

The collective bargain continues. But it is no longer 
a bargain between the worker in a particular trade, 
carefully defined, and his employer; nor is it a bargain 
to be enforced by trade union regulations. Machinery 
has broken down the distinctions between crafts and 
has created a vast body of labor which is simply Labor. 
Such workers are concerned with the broad question 
what are to be the hours and conditions of employment, 
what wages are to be paid, and what is to be insurance 
against unemployment. These are questions that no 
trade union or federation of unions can answer. The 
issue lies between the individual and the community. 

Labor realized from the first that, as a solution of the 
social problem, trade unions would never be adequate. 
Eighty years ago the Chartists insisted on a program 
that included voting by ballot. The objective of the 
Chartists was political. 

In due course the unions argued that Parliament in- 
cluded lawyers and shipowners and brewers and bankers 
and landowners and manufacturers. It should also in- 
clude workers. And, as individuals, miners, engineers, 
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reserved for millionaires. 

What brought the Labor Party to 
the front was not industry but the 
war. For the conduct of the war Lib- 
erals and Conservatives shared re- 
sponsibility. Snowden and MacDon- 
ald had been pacifists. After the Arm- 
istice, therefore, the entire reaction 
against the horror of the nightmare 
that had maddened mankind for four 
years was expressed in a kind of 
mystical adoration of those who had 
led the protests against the crime. 

The situation, as it developed, was 
seen to be unreal. MacDonald and 
Snowden were Pacifist. Thomas and 
Henderson had gone all lengths in 
aiding and abetting Lloyd George 
and the war cabinet. Yet they joined 
hands and divided the progressive 
forces into two equal and competing 
factions. Twice MacDonald was able 
to obtain office, but never with 
power. Finally he made the great surrender. When the 
forces of capitalism throughout the world were mobil- 
ized against British Labor and attacked British credit, 
MacDonald headed a national government which was 
Conservative in all but name. 


HATEVER is to be said of the ethics of such a 

career, one thing is certain. A blow was 
struck at the sincerities of public life, and Labor is only 
beginning to recover from what, in that quarter, is held 
to be a betrayal. The party includes many former 
Liberals and Conservatives. It has Communism on the 
Left. It has just won a great victory in London, where 
it now controls the County Council which governs the 
metropolis. Broadly, it is what the Liberal Party would 
have been if Liberalism had shown more hospitality to 
workers of ambition and ability who were entitled to a 
place in the public life of the country. A refusal of its 
leaders to change their policies in accord with the times 
led to Liberalism’s demise as a political party. 

Labor in Britain thus symbolizes the extension of 
governing power, first in the municipalities, secondly in 
Parliament, to the masses of the people. Those masses, 
recently educated and served by newspapers in which 
philosophy is subordinate to sensation, are not of neces- 
sity enlightened in outlook. They have abandoned Free 
Trade. They are flirting with Fascism. But, for better 
or worse, it is the mass-mind, not the exceptional mind, 
that now dominates the executive and the legislature. 
Liberalism was Gladstonian and idealist. Labor has 
levelled the Gladstones and their ideals to the average 
and the material. 
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By George A. Douglas, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


ELECTRIC ENERGY consumption fell off less during depression years than 

might have been expected. In kilowatt hours the figures are: 75.3 billions 

in 1929, and 65.7 billions in 1933. One discovers, moreover, that house- 

hold demands for power actually increased, during bad times—from 9.7 
billion kilowatt hours to 11.9 billions. 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 





THREE FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THE COURSE OF RECOVERY 





Avex’ Aco the capital goods industries pre- 
nted the weakest spot in the business pic- 


ture. Construction, in spite of wholly unprecedented 
aid from the Government, showed serious weakness. 
The increase in contracts from P. W. A. appropriations 
was more than matched by a decline in construction on 
private account. 

During ‘the past thirty days this situation has 
changed. The F. W. Dodge Corporation, in its report 
for the month of March, indicates that the building in- 
dustry turns in its best performance of the year. Total 
contracts for the month amounted to $179,000,000, com- 
pared with $97,000,000 in February. The Review or 
Reviews index of construction moved from 34 to 45. 
This index, it may be recalled, makes allowance for 
the greater number of days in March, for the nat- 
ural seasonal rise in construction which takes place at 
this time, and for the change in costs. Therefore the 
net corrected increase in construction volume is 32.4 
per cent over February. 

Furthermore, there is definite advice from the capital 
that the President will ask Congress for an additional 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000 to carry on the work of 
the P. W. A. Since the leadership of the President in 
this direction is unquestioned, the request will probably 
be granted, with Congress disposed to travel the second 
mile. 


Labor Seeks Power in the Automobile Plant 


There are three outstanding developments during the 
past month which are now having, and will continue to 
have, a decided effect upon the course of business. The 
first of these is the old struggle between capital and 
labor, to which the greater part of this particular issue 
of the Review or Reviews is devoted. The controversy 
reached an acute phase during the last week in March, 
when the American Federation of Labor, using the auto- 
mobile industry as an experimental station, flatly de- 
manded certain concessions which the automobile 
manufacturers were determined not to grant. 

The difficulty is traceable to Section 7A of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, written by Labor, and the attempt 
of its representatives to capitalize this special charter 
of privilege by organizing the automobile industries. 
A. F. of L. organizers went into the automobile field 
last summer. They worked both inside and outside the 
plants. Key employees who showed promise as fo- 
menters were promised union favors. Employers, in self- 
defense, at once countered with company unions. When 
some of the workers became over-zealous in persuading 
their fellow-toilers to join unions, the companies dis- 
charged them. Management refused to recognize the 
professionals on the outside, and of course paid no at- 
tention to the demands of the A. F. of L. to reinstate 
the discharged workers and grant recognition to the 
union. 
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As the hosts of embattled employers and workers 
‘massed on the field of battle, they presented a formida- 
ble aspect. Labor started the engagement with the 
odds rather decidedly in its favor. It was not necessary 
for the A. F. of L. to discuss the merits of organization, 
the closed shop, seniority, or any of the other conditions 
of unionization. Due to their ability to dictate a part 
of the law, they were able to confine the question to a 
simple one of compliance with the Recovery Act. 

In the second place, Labor possesses the most power- 
ful lobby in Washington. It has an estimated revenue 
of more than sixty million dollars a year, which can be 
spent in promoting the cause of labor. Politically, the 
bias of the Government was strongly on the side of the 
worker. He represented the greater part of the voting 
electorate; and since the President, as well as the vari- 
cus members of Congress, were interested in remaining 
on the job, it seemed as though a decision in favor of 
organized labor could hardly be avoided. 

Furthermore, the liberality of the New Deal intel- 
lectuals, more generally known as the Brain Trust, was 
very definitely in favor of the worker. Frances Perkins, 
Harry Hopkins, Rexford Tugwell, Raymond Moley, 
Leo Wolman, and Senator Wagner are all strongly pro- 
labor and—as the daily press so eloquently demon- 
strates—very articulate. 


The Motor Industry Fights Back 


Opposed to all this, the employer had certain de- 
fenses. He was better organized than the worker; his 
bargaining position, partly because of group unity and 
partly because of superior intelligence, was more effec- 
tive. The codes had made possible a certain community 
of interest which had been clandestinely expressed be- 
fore. The great majority of influential newspapers gave 
the employer their editorial support. Advertising appro- 
priations were a tremendous club held above the busi- 
ness managements of most periodicals, and procured 
either active or silent support. 

The employer, for the time being, enjoyed a certain 
tactical superiority because he had taken the initiative 
in raising wages and shortening hours. Furthermore, 
any attempt of the worker to resort to the arbitrament 
of the strike would inevitably bring recovery to a halt. 
Finally, the demand of labor for the closed union shop, 
the central issue of the controversy, was repugnant to 
the country’s remaining traces of individualism. 


A Solution Effected by the President 


When the President, on Sunday, March 25, stated his 
solution—which, for the time being at least, had the 
effect of an irrevocable judgment—no one expected that 
it would take the form of a Waterloo for labor. How- 
ever, it seems that the President in this matter, as in so 
many others, had selected a particular advisor whose 
counsel he chose to follow. In this case it was none 
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other than Senator Couzens of Michigan. Mr. Couzens, 
one of the outstanding liberals of the Senate, and a 
friend of the working man, nevertheless had a profound 
appreciation of the vicious results of excessive union- 
ization. 

The judgment of the President was amazing, not only 
because it constitutes such a definite defeat for labor, 
but also because it seemed like usurpation not only of 
Congressional but also of Supreme Court prerogatives. 
Here is the crux of the Presidential decision: Section 
7A of the Recovery Act states, among other things that 
“employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively . . . free from interference, restraint, or 
coercion by employers of labor or their agents. .. .” 

But the President took this moot section and gave it 
this interpretation: “The Government . . . favors no 
particular union or particular form of employee organ- 
ization or representation. The Government’s only duty 
is to secure absolute and uninfluenced freedom of choice 
without coercion, restraint, or intimidation from any 
source.” 

In other words, the President’s interpretation places 
both labor and the employer on exactly the same foot- 
ing as far as the exercise of pressure was concerned. 
This constituted an exact reversal of Congressional in- 
tent. Among the effects of this decision may be cited 
the following: First, a denial of the closed shop. 
Workers’ councils were provided, to be chosen on the 
principle of proportional representation. The Presi- 
dent’s statement allowed company unions and indepen- 
dent unions—a severe blow to the A. F. of L. In the 
second place, the unions were stopped from making 
charges of discrimination against the employer, unless 
that employer were first furnished with membership 
lists. Third, the seniority rules of the unions were 
emasculated by permitting employers to give first con- 
sideration to married men with families and thereafter 
equal consideration to seniority, skill, and efficiency. 
Finally, the decision placed the unions in a position 








where they could no longer assure members jobs, to the 
exclusion of non-members. It loaded the conditions 
very heavily in favor of the company union as against 
the outside union. 

Unfortunately, the settlement was not followed by 
peace, either in the labor field in general or in Detroit 
in particular. At the time of going to press, the Me- 
chanics’ Educational Society, which conducted a pro- 
tracted and disturbing strike last fall with the tool and 
die makers, again cut loose by demanding an outright 
20 per cent increase in wages as well as a 36-hour 
week. Strife has either broken out or appears immi- 
nent in other parts of the country: in the Seminole 
oil fields in Oklahoma, in the bituminous mines of the 
South, and in the manufacturing centers of the New 
England states. 


Regulating the Stock and Bond Business 


A second development affecting the progress of busi- 
ness relates to the security legislation already passed 
and under consideration by Congress. The Federal Se- 
curities Act has now been in operation for eight months 
and is designed to insure truthfulness in all statements 
accompanying the distribution of securities. The 
Fletcher-Rayburn Stock Exchange Control Bill has for 
its purpose the elimination of speculation and the pun- 
ishment of business executives who abuse their positions 
by using inside information to their own advantage. 

The Federal Securities Act was subjected to a heavy 
fire from business men, bankers, and the general public 
throughout this period. The Chamber of Commerce 
leveled a particularly powerful broadside against the 
Act. It argued that the unfair liability provisions had 
strangled the capital market and were preventing recov- 
ery in the heavy goods industries. In support of this 
position, it is pointed out that corporate issues during 
the first seven months of 1933 at a time when business 
was on the down grade, amounted to $314,000,000. On 
the other hand, during the last five months, when busi- 
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INDICES 


MARCH, 1933 
Data Index 
$192,100,000 60 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


JANUARY, 1934 
Data Index 
$441,000,000 136 





MARCH, 1932 
Data Index 
$252,700,000 


MARCH, 1934 
Data Index 
$319,700,000 99 


FEBRUARY, 1934 
Data Index 
$384,500,000 150 


FINANCIAL 


Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch 

Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. (num- 
ber of shares) 

Corp. Div. and Int. Payments 


33,060,000 
$494,000,000 


54,567,000 55 
$891,926,000 102 


20,090,000 
$430,350,000 


56,834,000 60 
$403,348,000 101 


29,916,000 
$406,867,000 


New Corporate Security Issues 

Money Rates in New York City 

Bank Debits in New York City 

Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
in New York City 


Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
DISTRIBUTION 


Magazine Advertising (Agate Lines) 

Newspaper Advertising (Lines) 

Foreign Trade 

Merchandise (Weekly 
Average) 

Department Store Sales (Federal 
Reserve Index) 

Bank Debits Outside N. Y. City.... 

Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
Outside New York City 


Index of DISTRIBUTION 
PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Production (Capacity). . 

Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 
Tons) 

Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- 
ning Bales) 

Total Construction Contracts 

Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 
Aver. Daily) 

U. S. Automobile Production 

Commodity Carloadings (Average 
weekly) 

Crude Oil Production (Barrels) 

Bituminous Coal Production (Tons). . 

Portland Cement Production 
(Capacity) 


Carloadings 


$13,770,000 
1.00% 
$15,608,000,000 


2,198,000 
Not available 
Not available 


387,000 


76 
$14,077,000,000 


535,000 
$179,200,000 


253,000,000 
* 328,000 


225,000 
72,850,000 
34,790,000 


Not available 


61 


69 


80 


$13,058,000 
1.14% 
$13,231,000,000 


1,867,000 

Not available 
$296,000,000 
371,000 


*71 
$11,784,000,000 


$96,700,000 


253,000,000 
*243,947 


224,000 
62,860,000 
32,350,000 


20.2% 


2 
25 
51 


51 


57 


60 


89 
34 


71 
*71 


65 
*90 
77 


43 


$5,983,000 
1.16% 
$14,023,000,000 


1,529,000 
55,462,000 
$299,000,000 


341,000 


69 
$13,198,000,000 


$187.464,000 


255,000,000 
160,000 


207,000 
68.820,000 
32,599,000 


1 
25 
47 


47 


74 
55 


$3,170,000 
3.20% 
$13,500,000,000 


Bank Holiday 


1,791,000 
49,884,000 
$203,000,000 


314,000 


56 
$13,300,000,000 


Bank Holiday 


494,167 
$59,959,000 


214,000,000 
110,748 


153,000 
68,488,000 
23,540,000 


$57,000,000 
2.99% 
$16,160,000,000 


72,100,000 
$287,000,000 


369,600 


72 
$13,729,000,000 


$112,000,000 


235,500,000 
119,000 


194,400 
67,190,000 
32,250,000 


21.3% 


Not available Not available 30,700,000 102 


Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs).. 





Index of PRODUCTION 
INDEX OF GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


**Estimated 


54.5 





ness was moving up out of depression levels, at a time 
when the demand for new capital would normally be 
expected to increase, the total of such issues was, never- 
theless, only $67,000,000. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, ignoring the distinction between corporate and 
non-corporate issues (the latter are not subject to the 
Security Act) stated that $501,000,000 of new securities 
have been issued since the Act went into effect. 

Here is the position taken by the supporters of the 
Federal Securities Act: Its sole purpose is to give the 
investing public full information on the securities which 
it buys. It places upon the distributors of these securi- 
ties responsibility for the mis-statement, or omission of 
a material fact, which is likely to influence the judg- 
ment of the average investor. Note that the fact must 
be “material” and of sufficient importance to affect the 
judgment of a prudent investor “at the time”. 
These are issues which a jury will decide, and are 
not subject to the arbitrary or corrupt whims of an 
administrative official. If a cattle dealer sells a farmer 
a cow that is described as sound and healthy in every 
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respect and the cow proves to have contagious abortion 
or tuberculosis, he can be forced to take the animal 
back and refund the purchase price to the farmer. That 
is all the Securities Act proposes to do. It merely seeks 
to impose upon the seller of securities the same stand- 
ards of honesty which apply in every other field. 

Supporters claim that the Act is not responsible for a 
famine in new securities, and is not interfering with the 
capital goods industry. There is no present demand for 
industrial securities. The credit capacity of industrial 
borrowers is still poor. This is proved by the failure of 
ordinary commercial bank loans to expand with recov- 
ery. These loans are not subject to the Securities Act. 
There is no present need for plant expansion. Bor- 
rowers are afraid of debt. On the other hand the lender 
distrusts the dollar. His recollections of past loans are 
still fresh. He is risk shy. 

Here is the pro-argument regarding capital goods in- 
dustries: Automobile production is at 1930 level. Steel 
is at 48 per cent of capacity, contrasted with 16 per 
cent. a year ago. The railroads (Continued on page 52) 
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THE STRIKE: Labor's “Big Stick” 


Preswens RoosEvELT is credited with a; master 
stroke in avoiding general warfare in the auto- 
motive industry. Two hundred thousand men have 
not yet gone on strike, the most promising production 
schedule in four years has not been paralyzed, and a mil- 
lion or more dollars a day in wages have not been lost. 

The Administration, carefully nursing an infant re- 
covery, wants no interruptions. In the past an eco- 
nomic turn for the better after lean years has usually 
resulted in labor strife. And when labor uses its most 
potent weapon—the strike—things begin to happen. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, close student of American his- 
tory, knows what strikes and lockouts cost. Like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and other presidents, he may again 
choose to wield his own “big stick” to avoid them in 
this crucial year. 

The story of industrial strife in the United States is 
written in violence, hunger, suffering, and bloodshed. 
Strikes have been many, drawn out, and bitter. In 
some ways the Chief Executive has less to face today 
than did some of his predecessors in office, though the 
threat is present. In fifty years strikes have decreased 
in severity, in loss of life and in violence, despite the 
struggles which still shake the country, as a political 
spellbinder would put it, from “the rock-ribbed coast 
of Maine to California’s sunny clime.” 


The Railroad Men Riot 


The first nation-wide strike in the United States 
flamed out in 1877. It was far worse than any situa- 
tion facing the country today, and for the first time 
the U. S. Army was called on to quell labor disorders. 
There had been strikes before, one as early as 1786 
among Philadelphia printers ; but usually they had been 
local in character, involving comparatively few men. 
As the strikers were then considered “conspirators,” 
they often wound up in jail. But after the Civil War 
the country needed vast amounts of goods and men at 
machines to make them. The country was pioneering 
westward, expanding, and the workmen, who had been 
organizing themselves meanwhile, decided that the time 
was ripe for better wages or shorter hours. 

Drastic wage cuts had followed the panic of 1873. 
Early in July, 1877, the Baltimore & Ohio announced 
another wage cut, and the men protested. On July 16 
trains were running as usual, but by midnight a volun- 
tary walkout resulted in the entire system being tied 
up. B & O officials then asked for military protection 
and got it. Soldiers rode with the train crews. Vio- 
lence broke out in Martinsburg, West Virginia, the 
day after the strike began. Hostilities moved rapidly 
westward, spreading to the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. In Baltimore the rioting continued for 
three days, with police powerless to control the mobs. 
Gunpowder and steel turned the streets into shambles. 
President Hayes sent out troops to quell disturbances 
at danger points; :it was war on a national scale. 
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By JO H. CHAMBERLIN 


In and near Pittsburgh the fighting was particularly 
bitter. The local militia fraternized with the workmen, 
so other troops were called in. They were unable to 
disperse the mobs which roamed the streets without 
more bloodshed and rioting. Stores were sacked and 
hungry men helped themselves. The Pennsylvania’s 
freight cars were soaked with oil and set ablaze. The 
fire spread to the roundhouses and shops, and five mil- 
lion dollars went up in smoke. At Reading thirteen 
men were killed in one day’s fighting. The strike was 
almost as severe in other cities as in Pittsburgh. It 
spread to Toledo, Chicago, St. Louis, and even as far 
west as San Francisco. Three million men had left 
benches and workshops to carry the militant’ banner of 
organized labor. 





ARRESTING a silk worker during the storming with rocks of an 
East Paterson, N. J., mill last October. Some 500 rioting strikers 
battled 60 police. 


Added to the strikers’ ranks were thousands of jobless 
men who were desperate and had no hope of getting 
work. But by the end of July, the strikers were unable 
to continue. They had no leaders and no money. Riot- 
ing, furthermore, had set conservative public opinion 
against them. The men straggled back to their jobs. 
The strikes of the ’70s were bitter, hard-fought, and 
cost both sides millions of dollars, not to mention dam- 
age done to property generally. Labor was fighting its 
first national battles. 

The point of view of organized labor at this time is 
found by Professor Perlman in the words of Adolf 
Strasser, cigarmaker, testifying before a Senate Com- 
mittee in 1883: “We have no ultimate ends. We are 
going on from day to day. We are fighting only for 
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* HOW Labor's "Big Stick" has been used 
in great American strikes. A 1934 war 
report of the major battles of Labor and 
Capital—who fought in them—who won 

—and who paid the bills. 





DISPERSING several hundred disorderly dye works strikers with tear 
gas bombs at Lodi, N. J., last September. About thirty people 
were injured. 


our immediate objects—objects that can be realized 
within the next few years ... We are all practical men.” 

Everyone did not see eye to eye with Strasser. In 
1877 the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher had thundered out 
that “Labor unions are the worst forms of despotism 
that ever were bred by the human mind.” 


Mr. Gould Will Not Give In 


In the years 1885 and 1886 there was nation-wide 
agitation for the eight-hour day. The country was 
again emerging from lean years and in May, 1886, 
employees of Jay Gould’s railways walked out, encour- 
aged by an earlier effort in 1885. The strike was ex- 
pected to be, and soon became, nation-wide. It was in 
the depressed year 1886 that President Grover Cleve- 
land issued the first message ever delivered to Congress 
on labor. Other groups joined in the strike. During 
the struggle dozens of lives were lost and millions of 
dollars worth of property was destroyed. But the 
Gould who once declared, “I can hire one-half of the 
working class to kill the other half,’ would not yield, 
even though the tubercular hand of death was already 
upon him. The strike failed. 

During the struggle Chicago was the scene of much 
bloodshed and.violence. In the ranks of Chicago labor 
at this time were anarchists who believed that dynamite 
was the only cure for unemployment ills. This fact was 
ioudly proclaimed. On one occasion three hundred 
guards, protecting the McCormick Reaper works, en- 
gaged in a pitched battle with picketers. 

In Chicago’s Haymarket Square, on the evening of 
May 4, 1886, some three thousand persons gathered to 
protest against poiice “brutality” in the struggle. To- 
ward the end of the meeting it began to rain. Most of 
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PICKETING a New York laundry after workers struck for higher 
wages. The leading figure is Mrs. Richard S. Childs, treasurer of 
the Women's Trade Union League. 


the drab crowd straggled home. The police came up 
suddenly and called upon the meeting to disperse. The 
speaker assured the police that the meeting was quite 
“peaceful.” 

Suddenly there was a terrific explosion. A bomb 
hurled into the group killed a dozen policemen. The 
smoke obscured the men, who began shooting in every 
direction. The police charged the crowd. Dead and 
injured lay in the streets and relatives and friends tried 
vainly to rescue the wounded in the melee. The 
anarchists had started something this time. The public 
was panic-stricken, and although the strikers claimed 
that the bomb had been thrown by capitalist hirelings 
to discredit them, blame was immediately placed on the 
anarchistic element in the unions. 

Eleven men were indicted and brought to trial. On 
August 16, seven of the men were condemned to death, 
despite efforts made to save them by such persons as 
William Dean Howells, and George Bernard Shaw in 
England. Four of them were hanged, two had their 
sentences changed to life imprisonment, and one blew 
his head off by biting a dynamite cap a few hours before 
his march to the gallows. The men became martyrs in 
union eyes and thousands attended their funerals. Their 
graves became labor’s Canterbury. 

It was during the ’80s that the newly organized 
American Federation of Labor, run by a short, firm- 
jawed, hard-headed young man named Samuel Gompers, 
gained its first strength. Workmen deserted the ranks 
of the loosely organized Knights of Labor society and 
swarmed into the A. F. of L., with its dollars and cents 
aims. The Knights of Labor were on the run. 

Meanwhile the employers’ groups were not marking 
time, and they had a potent weapon in the injunctions 
which came into use in 1886, 1888, and 1892. Strikes 
might be considered conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
as they had been a hundred years before. The unions 
then began to retaliate with another potent weapon— 
the boycott. 

In 1892 occurred the famous Homestead strike. The 
Carnegie Steel Company announced a wage cut, and 
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breakers were captured, kept pris- 
oners for twenty-four hours, and 
then driven out of town. The 
strikers then took possession of 
the works and remained until be- 
sieged and driven out by govern- 
ment troops. Homestead became a 
fortress and armed camp. Troops 
were everywhere. 

In and around Pittsburgh, men 
in other mills went on strike, 
but in drizzly, chill November, 
faced with empty purses, empty 
stomachs, and a zero winter, the 
men went back to the mills, and 
furnaces. It was proved beyond 
a doubt that a union with its 
limited resources could not fight a 
corporation on its own terms. It 
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Theunende would have to use other weapons. 
Sty, Toward the end of the Home- 
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stead strike a young anarchist 
named Alexander Berkman walked 








into the office of Frick and tried 
to murder him. He failed and 
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was sent to prison, and the 
attempted assassination rallied 
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public opinion, in some measure 





On July 11, the same day the 
militia marched into Homestead, 
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a pitched battle was fought be- 
tween strike-breakers and miners 
in Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, where 
100 trouble had long been brewing. 
The Governor called on President 
Harrison for federal troops. In 
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MINE GUARDS (at top) waiting for strikers to approach in the Mingo, W. Va., district 
during one of the many strikes in the coal industry. 


met resistance on the part of the men. The iron and 
steel workers’ union was strong, but the Carnegie com- 
pany was stronger. At the time Andrew Carnegie him- 
self had departed for Europe, and had left control in 
the hands of Henry C. Frick. Frick and Carnegie had 
joined hands in 1883, Frick having been head of an 
up-and-coming company which sold coke to Carnegie. 
Carnegie didn’t like the idea of being dependent on 
Frick’s company for coke and so made him a partner 
and merged the companies. 

Frick had a reputation of being a hard master, driv- 
ing his men to new production records. One of the 
country’s first mass production men, he wanted no labor 
interference. If the men did not like to work for him, 
there were plenty of newly arrived immigrants who 
would take their places in front of the roaring furnaces 
and be glad of the chance. Why waste time talking? 

When the men protested, Frick arbitrarily locked 
them out, and called on the Pinkerton agency for three 
hundred guards. They were to be secretly brought up 
the Monongahela river to Homestead, Pennsylvania. 
The enraged strikers heard of the plan, and were a 
ferocious welcoming committee when the guards tried 
to land early in the morning of July 6. The Pinkertons 
were completely routed, and half a dozen men were 
killed on both sides in accomplishing it. The strike 


Buffalo several thousand soldiers 
were massed to protect property 
during a rail strike. In Ten- 
nessee, Strikers repeatedly seized 
the mines and stood off the guards. In 1893, in the wake 
of the mining troubles, the Western Federation of 
Miners was formed, and in the same year Eugene V. 
Debs started the Amerjcan Railway Union.. During the 
fall of that year Jacob Coxey marched his ragged army 
to Washington, and got a brief jail term for his trouble. 


George M. Pullman's Men 


The Pullman strike began in May, 1894, when Pull- 
man employees protested drastic wage cuts. George 
M. Pullman prided himself on the model town of Pull- 
man, Illinois, which he had built for his employees. 
But the workers, living in company homes and buying 
from company. stores, protested when their wages were 
cut yet rents and food prices stayed the same. The 
American Railway Union, headed by Debs, decided not 
to handle Pullman cars until the Pullman Company 
would arbitrate. A general rail strike spread rapidly. 
There was great violence and ‘destruction of property 
in Chicago, estimated as high as eighty million dollars. 
Officials were powerless. 

President Grover Cleveland sent troops into Illinois, 
despite vigorous protests from Governor Altgeld, on 
the ground that the United States mails were being held 
up. On July 7 Debs and other A.R.U. officials were 
arrested, and later were adjudged in contempt of court, 
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for having interfered with interstate commerce-and the 
mails. The American Federation of Labor would not 
call a general strike in support of the A.R.U., and said, 
“It would be unwise and disastrous to the interests of 
labor to hasten the strike any further than it had al- 
ready gone.” The American Railway Union was 
broken ; the strike was called off in July. 


Coal, Copper, and Dynamite 


In 1897 more than 100,000 men went on strike in the 
coal-mining industry. The strike dragged on for 
thirteen months, but at the end gained an increase of 
wages, an eight-hour day, and recognition. The United 
Mine Workers, born of earlier disasters, dates its 
strength from this time. “Big Bill” Haywood, half of 
whose ashes now lie in Moscow’s Kremlin Wall, was 
one of the leaders. Idaho, Colorado, Montana, and 
Utah witnessed constant outbreaks, and scarcely a year 
went by in the 90s during which mines and mills were 
not blown up or men murdered. 

In April, 1899, a costly mill in Idaho was reduced to 
ruins with 3,000 pounds of dynamite. Governor Steun- 
enberg was sympathetic toward the union men, but 
called on President McKinley for federal troops to pro- 
tect property.. Negro soldiers, sent from Texas, aroused 
antagonism and caused still more trouble. In 1905 
Steunenberg, retired, was blown to pieces by a bomb. 

In May, 1902, some 150,000 anthracite miners went 
on strike, with a $2,000,000 fund to see them through. 
They were determined to secure shorter hours and 
better pay. But after the production of coal had been 
stopped for five months, the country was in a desperate 
situation. President Theodore Roosevelt stepped in 
and called the miners, headed by John Mitchell, and 
the operators, led by George F. Baer, to Washington. 
There the operators finally accepted arbitration by a 


board appointed-by T. R. himself. It was not without 
considerable wrangling. Roosevelt was then in a wheel 
chair, recovering from an accident, but he is reported 
not to have minced words with the employers, and 
financial pressure was brought to bear as well. At the 
time Baer had written: “The rights and interests of the 
laboring man will be protected and cared for—not by 
the labor agitators, but by the Christian men to whom 
God in His infinite wisdom has given the control of the 
property interests of this country ...” The strikers’ 
cause was greatly benefited. The miners got a 10 
per cent increase in wages and better hours, but no 
recognition. .Roosevelt was acclaimed for wielding the 
“big stick”. 

After the turn of the century the country experienced 
hard times. The depression of 1907 dealt a body blow 
to labor power, and there were fewer strikes, com- 
paratively, until the war years. Those that occurred, 
however, were bitter and costly. 

In 1912-1913 a textile strike, sponsored by the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, met with some success 
in New England. In Lawrence, Massachusetts, rioting 
was particularly severe. Strike sympathizers paraded 
banners reading: 


Arise! Slaves of the World! 
No God! No Master! 
One for all and all for one! 


Their opponents carried other banners reading: 


For God and Country! 
The Stars and Stripes forever! 
The red flag never. 


Public opinion gradually turned toward the strikers. 
The wages paid were effectively displayed to investiga- 


tion committees. Woodrow (Continued on page 53) 











ARMED STRIKERS IN THE SOUTHERN COLORADO COAL STRIKE IN THE SUMMER OF 1914 





















A CANAL Across Florida 


By SUMTER L. LOWRY, JR. 












Ws DELAY the build- 
ing of the Gulf- 
Atlantic Ship Canal across the 
state of Florida? If there is a 
single project that fits all of the 
requirements of the President’s 
Public Works program it is this 
Florida Ship Canal. It will put 
thirty thousand men to work, 
will pay a fair return on money 
invested by the Government, and 
above all it can be started al- 
most immediately. 
























HOW a Florida canal 


would expedite coastwise 
shipping is evident from a 
glance at the map. 


North to the warm climate of 
the South, by opening up the 
iron and coal regions of Alabama 
and Tennessee and by building 
up our cities along the Gulf and 
lower Atlantic seaboard. Cheap 
water rates will do this. 

The producer of cotton and 
other commodities in the Gulf 
and Mississippi states would get 
his products to the Eastern and 
European markets quicker and 
cheaper, and with more profit to 
himself. The vast oil fields of 

















The canal can be completed in 
four years and will be of direct 
financial benefit to a large portion of our people. All 
preliminary investigation has been completed. Army 
Engineers have finished two years of intensive study 
and work on the physical survey. The route has been 
definitely determined by them (by way of St. Johns 
river, Ocklawaha river, Withlacoochee river to the Gulf 
of Mexico) ; the type of canal and number of locks have 
been decided, and all engineering data have been com- 
piled. The canal is ready to be started when our 
Government gives the word. 

This Florida Canal presents no major engineering 
difficulties such as were present at Panama. There are 
no deep cuts to be dug, no hard rock to be removed, no 
slides to contend with, no problem of mosquitoes and 
disease to overcome. Just a mass movement of earth, 
easily done yet requiring the employment of a large 
number of men. The Florida Canal will be built wholly 
within the United States. Compare this with the prob- 
lem of building the Panama Canal in a foreign country 
1,500 miles away from its source of supplies. Also 
every dollar spent in the building of this canal will 
remain in the United States and be put in circulation 
over and over again for the benefit of our own people. 

When this canal is complete it will end one hundred 
years of effort to effect a passage from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico without taking the long 
and hazardous trip around the Peninsula and through 
the Florida Straits. Time for the round trip from New 
Orleans to New York will be cut 2% days and the 
distance cut by 783 nautical miles. Galveston shows 
a saving of 2 days in time and 731 nautical miles; 
Mobile 21%4 days and 807 nautical miles; Gulfport 
214 days and 791 nautical miles. 

Few people realize the vast importance of the Gulf- 
Atlantic canal to the nation at large. It actually will 
tend to shift population from the cold regions of the 
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Texas and Louisiana would move 
their products to the markets at big savings over the 
long haul around the straits of Florida. The manufac- 
turers of the eastern and northern seaboard would effect 
large savings to themselves and sell their goods cheaper 
to the people of the Mississippi Valley by using the 
short-cut from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The living expenses of every man east of the Rocky 
Mountains would be lowered.by the opening of this 
short-cut from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic ocean. 

The canal would be about 125 miles long. It would 
be dug to a depth of 33 feet and a minimum bottom 
width of 250 feet, large enough to accept more than 
95 per cent. of the traffic now entering the Gulf of 
Mexico. Engineers appointed by the Public Works 
Authority to investigate this project estimated that the 
canal could be built for about $115,000,000. 


gerne SERVING the Gulf, Mississippi, and 
South Atlantic States would be directly bene- 
fitted by the increased haul of commodities to 
Savannah, Pensacola, Mobile, Houston, Jacksonville, 
New Orleans, Galveston, and other cities. They would 
go forward and prosper in direct proportion to the 
growth and prosperity of the territory that they serve. 

There are thousands of pleasure yachts and inland 
water craft on both sides of the Florida Peninsula. 
These vessels cannot risk the hazardous trip through 
the straits of Florida, but with the building of this 
canal a final link in a continuous inland waterway from 
Boston to Chicago, by the southern route, would be 
completed. It would also open up a new paradise for 
inland water craft by making it possible for them to 
sail into the thousands of small lakes which dot the 
interior of Florida. 

The importance of this canal to the navy and to 
national defense alone would (Continued on page 55) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 





The Washington Scene 
By ALBERT SHAW 


Is PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
velt the Kerensky of 
a temporary transi- 
tion, and is a full- 
sized revolution lurking around the cor- 
ner with a fanatical Lenin preparing to 
lead it? Certainly Mr. Roosevelt had 
nothing to do with precipitating the eco- 
nomic crisis that culminated at about the 
time of his inauguration. We have not 
been able to discover anything of a revo- 
lutionary nature in the President’s efforts 
to open the banks, balance the budget. 
relieve the impoverished and lessen the 
evils of industrial competition. by the 
adoption of codes designed to bring about 
fair practices and increased employment. 

Our troubles were due to a war for 
which Government was responsible. Also, 
Government was responsible for our post- 
war economic displacements and break- 
down. It became the duty of Govern- 
ment under Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership to 
use all its authority and all its credit to 
restore normal conditions. This is just 
the reverse of “revolution.” 

Some of the efforts of the government, 
however well meant, have been bewilder- 
ing, and at cross-purposes. Probably too 
many emergency agencies were invented; 
and the country became weary of these 
new-fangled “administrations”, with their 
puzzling initialed abbreviations. A num- 
ber of remarkably able men went to 
Washington to help save the country. A 
few economists and professors of agri- 
culture who went first were encouraged 
to surround themselves with numerous 
others of like training. This was alto- 
gether creditable. Instead of ordinary 
office seekers, the new services at Wash- 
ington were employing men of high 
character and ability. 

To be intelligent and of liberal views 
is not to be subversive or revolutionary. 
In the true sense of the word, the so- 
called “brain trust” is conservative. The 
professors at Washington have been ex- 
ceedingly useful, and they are a powerful 
aid to President Roosevelt in his efforts 
to resist the office seekers and lobbyists. 
It is going to be hard work to carry 
our democratic institutions successfully 
throughout the period upon which we 
have entered; but it can be done, and it 
must be done, because there are no desir- 
able alternatives in sight. 

This does not mean blind support of 
President Roosevelt, or of any set of 
policies. But criticism should be reason- 
able, and there should be no dog-in-the- 
manger opposition, for shortsighted party 
advantage in an election year. 
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AS THESE PAGES were 
written it was far 
from certain to what 
extent the present 
Congress, with its overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majorities in both branches, would 
continue to be swayed by other guidance 
than that of the White House. Mone- 
tary policies were safe enough, as shaped 
or directed by the President and Secre- 
tary Morgenthau. But the bonus bill was 
passed by the House on March 12 by a 
vote of 295 to 125, and there was some 
reason to fear that the Senate would 
endorse it with sufficient support to carry 
it over Mr. Roosevelt’s veto. This is the 
Patman Bill, that had a small majority 
in 1932 against President Hoover’s vigor- 
ous protest. The bonus certificates are 
The Patman Bill would 
order their immediate payment by the 
printing of paper money to the extent of 
about two and one-half billion dollars. 
It seemed probable in April that enough 
senators would oppose this bill to support 
a presidential veto. 

There appeared to be more prospect of 
the enactment of a bill providing silver 
inflation than for the success of the Pat- 
man plan to pay government debts with 
printing press money. Most of the infla- 
tionary schemes seem to be sponsored by 
Texas men. Representative Dies of that 
state in March carried through the 
House, by a vote of 257 to 112, a novel 
measure calling for the purchase of silver 
at 25 per cent above its world price level, 
in exchange for surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Senator Pittman had a much 
less round-about silver scheme.  Cer- 
tainly the Pittman idea of inflation is 
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more conservative than the Patman idea. 
But the silver agreement made at the 
London Conference last year should be 
regarded as going far enough for the 
present. When the Dies bill came over to 
the Senate, the Committee on Agriculture 
so altered it-as to take it out of the re- 
stricted field of farm relief and make it a 
silver purchase measure that rivals the 
Administration’s gold-purchase plan. 


IN ONE HIGHLY im- 
portant field of ac- 
tivity President 
Roosevelt seems to 
have obtained the reluctant consent of 
Congress to a change of method. Con- 
gress cannot permanently surrender its 
constitutional authority over the taxation 
of imports. But it can confer upon the 
President certain specified powers to ad- 
vance or reduce the tariff rates in order 
to bring about an improvement in trade 
relations with particular countries. On 
March 29, the House by vote of 274 to 
111 gave the President power to raise or 
lower existing rates, not to exceed 50 per 
cent in either direction. 

It will be difficult in practice to negoti- 
ate the proposed reciprocity treaties on 
terms that will not raise furious opposi- 
tion on the part of special and local in- 
terests. The Republicans in Congress 
made a stand against the granting of this 
power, and furnished 100 of the 111 votes 
against it. Only two Republicans voted 
in favor of it, although it is undoubtedly 
a sound measure, suited to existing con- 
ditions, and well safeguarded. 

Secretary Hull has always been a tariff 
reformer, and he is now convinced of the 
practical value of particular trade treaties 
with individual countries. If there were 
no other reason for this change of tariff 
policy, it would be sufficient to remind 
ourselves that our competitors for ex- 
ternal trade are proceeding by that 
method. There is, however, a widely 
prevalent notion that ample foreign 
markets exist somewhere for our surplus 
food products, and that policies can be 
adopted at Washington that would make 
such markets extensively and profitably 
available. Questions of precise informa- 
tion are involved, rather than of tariff 
theory. European countries will trade 
with us as little as they can. They are 
trying to cut into our markets in other 
parts of the world. We should cultivate 
Japan and China, and, above all, we 
should adopt the plan of as complete 
reciprocity as possible with our Western 
Hemisphere neighbors. 
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Especially, our government should help 
the Canadians to meet wisely some funda- 
mental questions that have long remained 
in suspense. Canada touches our borders 
for three thousand miles. Large invest- 
ments of American capital have promoted 
its industrial development. Both halves 
of this continent of North America would 
be benefited by complete economic union. 
Canada has achieved political indepen- 
dence, but tries to derive trade profit from 
a supposed imperial relationship that 
would imply a continued colonial status. 
The imposition of tariffs by the United 
States against Canadian products has al- 
ways been a shortsighted policy. But at 
the present time Canadian trade commit- 
ments seem to be largely at the mercy of 
the British Government, through its 
power to grant or withhold liberal quotas 
to exporters of Canadian wheat and other 
surplus products. 


UNDER EXISTING con- 
Treaty ditions, the proposed 
Rejected investment in the so- 
called St. Lawrence 
Waterway would have promoted the 
trans-Atlantic commerce of Great Britain, 
but would not have been of appreciable 
benefit to the commerce of the United 
States. It would have cost the United 
States a large sum of money, and would 
have opened the Great Lakes to the 
British merchant marine, with Canadian 
products freely admitted to the British 
market on a favorable quota plan, while 
similar products from the United States 
are shut out. 

This St. Lawrence project would have 
included one or more dams, with inci- 
dental opportunity for large development 
of hydro-electric power. Its advocates 
had succeeded in stimulating highly ex- 
aggerated views of the importance to 
people in New York State of the possible 
distribution, at low rates, by the state 
itself, of electric power from the St. 
Lawrence improvement. Although such 
a supply of electric current could not 
have been available for a good many 
years, certain politicians in New York 
had been misleading the public by creat- 
ing the impression that it was already 
time to fix the rates to consumers. 

The development of electrical power 
thus far in the United States, and its ex- 
tensive distribution, has been wholly due 
to private enterprise. If so-called “util- 
ities’ had been owned and operated by 
national, state and municipal governments 
from the days of early experimenting 


St. Lawrence 


- with electricity, it is not likely that this 


great source of public welfare and social 
convenience would have made any note- 
worthy progress. Present attempts to 
break down the electrical industry, by 
politicians who urge the advantages of 
public ownership and operation, are not 
justified on any basis. A certain amount 
of public regulation of all such services 
is not opposed in any quarter. 

If the states of Tennessee and Alabama 
wish to experiment with publicly owned 
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business enterprises, it is their unques- 
tioned right to make such attempts. The 
people of the United States were willing 
to donate to those States their entire in- 
vestment at Muscle Shoals. But we have 
discovered no sound principle to justify 
the present undertakings in the Tennessee 
Valley, at the expense of the taxpayers of 
the entire United States. We do not for 
a moment think, however, that any great 
disaster will overtake us, by reason of the 
adoption of the views that Senator Norris 
has advocated with such a maximum of 
emotion and such a minimum of judg- 
ment and common sense. 

The Senate, voting on March 14, re- 
fused to ratify the St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty, which President Roosevelt 
had advocated in pursuance of the posi- 
tion he had assumed when Governor of 
New York. The Treaty was favored by 
a vote of 46 to 42, but this came far 
short of the necessary two-thirds. When 
Canada finds herself fully at home in 
North America, and recognizes her joint 
responsibility with the United States for 
the peace, safety and prosperity of a con- 
tinent that lies between the two great 
oceans, there will be ample time to under- 
take joint enterprises, of assured costli- 
ness but of less. certain practical value. 

Meanwhile, we believe that President 
Roosevelt ought to invite Congress to 
accept the Hudson River-Erie Canal 
route, and to advocate its use for heavy 
shipments by codperative arrangement 
with the railroads. Also, there should be 
no further hesitation at Washington about 
full endorsement of the proposed ship 
canal across Northern Florida, for the 
convenience of coastwise and ocean traffic. 
An article in the present number by Col. 
Lowry of Jacksonville describes this 
project, and presents arguments in sup- 
port of it. The idea is an old one, but 
it is only now that the time has come for 
its adoption as an immediate, workable 
enterprise. 


Conservation 17 18 THE general 
and What to Do OPinion. that the 
About It C. C. C. is one of the 
most useful and 
promising of the government’s new 
agencies. During the past year this 
“Civilian Conservation Corps” has taken 
several hundred thousand young men into 
forestry camps, to the number of about 
1500 establishments, averaging 200 mem- 
bers in each camp. The President is pro- 
posing to continue this service, and would 
like to expand it. It was begun more 
than a year ago, as a part of the recovery 
and relief program, the army cooperating 
in a most efficient manner with technical 
advisers from the national parks and 
forestry services. 

A few months in these camps is of great 
physical and educational advantage to the 
young men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five who are recruited from 
the unemployed, largely in the towns 
and cities of the East. It will become 
necessary to shift millions of people per- 





manently from the cities to the farming 
districts, or the open regions that are 
under-populated. The C. C. C. has its 
part to play in giving young men the 
taste and training for outdoor life that 
will assist in the larger movement back 
to the land. 

President Roosevelt like his predecessor 
Theodore Roosevelt is an enthusiast for 
all those policies to protect and improve 
the national domain that are summed up 
in the word “conservation”. With the 
assistance of recognized experts, he is 
now proposing that the United States 
should enter practically upon a larger 
and bolder program of reforestation, and 
kindred activities than at any previous 
time. Surveys are to be completed in all 
the states, in order to determine what 
lands should be withdrawn from the rais- 
ing of crops, and what steps should be 
taken to initiate plans and policies of a 
permanent character. 

We are publishing an article by Col. 
Richard Lieber of Indiana on the prin- 
ciples that should govern our efforts to 
correct the mistakes of the past, and to 
avoid the future squandering of our na- 
tural resources. As Director of Conser- 
vation for the Hoosier State during a 
long official period, Col. Lieber has led 
in the establishment and development of 
many of the state’s parks, historic re- 
serves, and forest tracts. 


Ought Labor We SHALL NEVER 
to Cantec! strike an exact bal- 
Industry? ance between private 

enterprise and gov- 
ernment undertakings for the economic 
welfare of society at large. Doubtless 
there is everywhere a tendency toward 
the equality of classes. Big business will 
continue, with ownership of corporations 
widely distributed. The determined effort 
at Washington to regulate stock exchanges 
is in the interest of small investors, so 
that the public may not be robbed by 
boards of directors, or by speculators con- 
spiring with dishonest managers. When 
the real owners of industries and railroads 
elect their own boards of directors, and 
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HELPING TO PUT OUT THE FIRE 


take their enterprises away from too close 
contact with the Exchanges that exist al- 
most wholly for speculation, we shall 
enter upon a safe and prosperous period 
of privately controlled business activity. 

If for political reasons the government 
of the United States takes orders from 
any lobby agency whatsoever at Washing- 
ton, there can be only one successful 
remedy: that is frank and full publicity 
regarding the facts. And if the people 
conclude deliberately that our industrial 
enterprises should be controlled by closely 
organized and federated bodies of em- 
ployees, they will welcome the recent 
efforts at Washington to revive the closed- 
shop unionism that had been growing 
obsolete in its principles and methods. 

Politics and war emergency made or- 
ganized labor the ruling factor at Wash- 
ington sixteen or seventeen years ago. 
The chief trouble of the labor leaders in 
ordinary times is with their own members. 
Employers as a rule have become so 
enlightened and reasonable that employees 
in most industries would prefer to deal 
in their own way with those who provide 
their wages. The outside, salaried labor 
agitators, who try to create antagonism, 
play chiefly upon fear and prejudice in 
their endeavor to drive workmen into 
unions, with employers forced to collect 
membership dues. 


+, [THE THREAT TO 
: oan CHECK the course of 


Averted economic Tecovery by 
precipitating a gen- 
eral strike in the automobile industry 
could not have made much headway but 
for agitation at Washington, in which it 
was commonly believed that government 
officials were involved. A strike would 
have been disastrous to the country, and 
exceedingly harmful to the wage-earners 
themselves. It would have discredited 
whatever element of value may have sur- 
vived from the organized labor movement 
of earlier times. . 

The proposed strike had. little resem- 
blance to a genuine movement of auto- 
mobile workers for their own advantage. 
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It was an aggressive effort on the part of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
its own supposed advantage. It is not 
pleasant or safe for any member of Con- 
gress to run afoul of the American Fed- 
eration. Washington is not an industrial 
center, and organized labor has settled 
down at the seat of government for the 
sole purpose of keeping congressmen 
under its thumb. The old-line unions of 
skilled workers run their own affairs with- 
out any regard to the American Federa- 
tion, which they consider solely as an 
agency for mass pressure in relation to 
politics and governments. 

It should be understood that current 
agitation is not concerned with move- 
ments for the welfare of workers and 
their families. The aim is to secure 
power, and to compel workers to join 
union ranks and contribute to the funds 
that the officers control for the advance- 
ment of “the labor cause”. 

President Roosevelt intervened in the 
attempt to coerce the automobile indus- 
try, and secured the adoption of a com- 
promise which at least postpones the 
resort to strikes and lock-outs. If there 
exists a genuine and universal desire on 
the part of men employed in the auto- 
mobile industry to join unions of the 
type that the American Federation of 
Labor is now trying to organize, such a 
movement is likely to succeed, especially 
if supported by Congress and aided at 
every point by the N. R. A. and the 
“Labor Board” at Washington. 


WE ARE UNDERTAK- 
ING some experiments 
Perr at the hands of the 
Agricultural Adminis- 
tration that can better be studied in their 
practical bearings than in their purely 
economic or legal aspects. For example, 
Congress proposes to hold the next crop 
of cotton down to ten million bales, with 
quotas to each cotton state. Very heavy 
taxation will be imposed upon surplus 
production. The object is to maintain a 
high price in. domestic and foreign 
markets. The result will be to stimulate 
cotton production in Egypt and else- 
where; and the outside world will never 
again require as much American cotton 
as in times past. Meanwhile, our cotton 
states will have to raise more corn, feed 
more hogs, and milk more cows. Accord- 
ingly, they will cease to buy so much of 
their food from the upper Mississippi 
Valley. It remains to be seen whether 
such agricultural emergency policies are 
shortsighted or farsighted. 

In the restriction of wheat acreage, 
there should have been a sharp distinc- 
tion between wheat produced on the 
“single-crop” system and wheat that is 
raised only once in three or four. years 
on the same land, under a crop-rotation 
plan. The attempt to improve the con- 
dition of dairy farming by restricting the 
amount of milk produced has been even 
more profoundly mistaken in its applica- 
tions than the wheat, corn and hog poli- 
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cies. In a large part of the United States 
dairying is the chief factor in the restor- 
ation of soils. Where dairying is on a 
sound basis it should be protected locally 
against unfair competition from distant 
regions. Not nearly enough milk has 
been produced for the proper nourishment 
of the rising generation. Consumption 
should have been increased by public aid 
as a health measure, rather than re- 
tarded by restrictive measures, and East- 
ern dairy farming should have been 
stimulated. 


So MUCH Is happen- 
ing at Washington 
that the new and final 
legislation providing 
for our withdrawal from the Philippine 
Islands has attracted scanty attention in 
this country. Japan, Great Britain and 
other countries have taken a much keener 
interest in it than have our own citizens. 
The Hawes-Cutting law of 1933, which 
was disapproved alike by President 
Hoover and the Philippine Legislature, is 
now superseded by the McDuffie-Tydings 
measure that President Roosevelt signed 
on March 24, 1934, Avith assurances of 
approval by the Filipino leaders. During 
the ten-year period a constitution will be 
framed and adopted for the new republic, 
and it is expected that Japan and other 
powers will join us in a guarantee of its 
independence and neutrality. 

The approving vote was overwhelming 
in the House, and in the Senate there 
were 68 votes in favor of the bill and 
only 8 in opposition. Since this subject 
is one of exceptional and permanent im- 
portance, it is fortunate that the decision 
at Washington was so nearly unanimous 
that it will not be reversed by any merely 
partisan change in the future control of 
Congress. 

Under the terms of this bill, our naval 
bases are not to be abandoned. The new 
Vinson navy bill, as signed by the Presi- 
dent, authorizes construction within the 
limits fixed by treaty. It does not ap- 
propriate money, but it sets forth what 
is to be our American policy. If we are 
to have a Navy at all, it should adequate- 
ly represent our strength and our inter- 
ests, in the cause of peace. 

When other nations are willing to with- 
drawn armaments from the high seas, 
we shall be more than ready to accept 
so obvious and desirable a solution of the 
controversy. But so long as we support 
a naval force it must not be weak enough 
to offer temptation to warlike elements in 
other countries. We have never in the 
past gone into any war by reason of our 
military or naval strength. Our wars 
have always been due to our lack of 
preparation. 

The greatest token of friendship that 
we could offer to Japan would consist in 
the maintenance on cur part of such 
naval strength in the Pacific that there 
could be no further talk of war between 
two countries that ought to work together 
for peace, prosperity and civilization. 


Independence 
for the 
Philippines 
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Our 
Inherited 
Wealth 


Plans for social and economic 
reconstruction must include the 
orderly use of natural resources. 


By 
RICHARD LIEBER 


Director of Conservation, State of Indiana 


= AGO, in the piping days of 

plenty, conservation-minded 
persons warned against waste. At a time 
when a considerable portion of our 
people were engaged in a wild joy ride 
of brainless speed and erratic conduct, 
they were told—or at least the warning 
was addressed in their direction—that 
this crazy performance could have but 
one end. To wit, in the ditch. The 
which it did. 

We are the most heedless and wasteful 
people on earth when it comes to use 
and appreciation of our inherited wealth 
in natural resources. It was always thus 
in this land of plenty and of “inexhaust- 
ible” resources. 

We all know that story of national 
waste, beginning with the pioneer who 
in self-defense frequently had to waste, 
down to the present generation of ex- 
ploiters, who—thanks to inefficient state 
and local government—still find things 
lying around loose. Neither are private 
exploiters the only agents of despolia- 
tion and destruction aided by rotten po- 
litical units and interminable delay in 
the courts. 

Far from it. Lakes and rivers, natural 
assets of the first order, are used by 
cities large and small as open running 
sewers. Lake and ocean fronts are used 
as political pawns. Natural and cultural 
development of the countryside is neg- 
lected while underplanned and overbuilt 
cities are a menace and a challenge to 
our civilization. 

At the time Theodore Roosevelt called 
the first White House Conference of 
Governors, and from then on, the gospel 
of conservation has been carried all over 
the land. It has made proselytes and 
apostles, camp followers, converts, and 
backsliders. Thanks to earnest leaders, 
it has left its impress on our times, if 
for nothing else than setting up and 
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maintaining national danger signals. 
Within its own circles it even has pro- 
voked bellicose conduct between groups 
of “conservationists” as they call them- 
selves fervently but ungrammatically. 

Bird-banding experts detest the duck 
hunter; nature-study folks lament the 
killing of quail; farmers oppose the deer 
as well as the deer slayer, and are up 
in arms against the city sports in gen- 
eral. Fox chasers would poison the fox 
hunters. Sportsmen of a sort expect a 
hundred dollars’ worth of fish and game, 
in return for one-dollar license. Even 
fly casters and devotees of “nigger fish- 
ing” won’t agree. 

All that may be viewed in good humor 
and with charity, for it is all too human. 
Of much greater consequence is the large 
amount of waste in time and duplicated 
effort devoted to all phases of conserva- 
tion, be that the saving of beautiful 
scenery, more fish and game, more 
forests, protection of mineral resources, 
land fertility, and last but not least the 
purification of our grossly polluted 
waterways—lakes, streams, and under- 


ground water. These must be clean. 

By and large the conservation move- 
ment has remained one of academic and 
vocal significance, because real states- 
men have failed to tie it up with our 
economic and social life. But there’s 
the rub. What has the earnest con- 
servator to show for twenty-five years 
of labor? Where in the aggregate does 
the movement stand today? 

Why do we persist in ditching and 
draining lakes and swamps—most glori- 
ous swamps at that—when we have more 
land than we know what to do with? 
Because somebody makes, or hopes to 
make, a profit from the sacrifice of public 
interest. 

Why do our rivers continue to run 
like foul smelling sewers? We found 
them as “laughing waters”—Minnehaha 
—and have turned them, gorged with 
filth and disease, into so many rivers of 
tears. Because habitual mismanagement 
of our cities, large and small, has stunted 
our civic sense until we are satisfied 
if filth and disease stop at our own 
threshold. 
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Why are forest fires, on top of the 
prodigal waste of lumbering and milling 
practices? Because we have “mined” 
timber, instead of guarding and holding 
it in sustained use. 

Why do we shamelessly squander coal 
and oil and natural gas? Because of lack 
of sane regulation, putting a premium 
on waste. 

And so on, ad infinitum. 

Have we given any consideration to 
balanced land utilization? Yes, we have 
begiin timidly in larger cities with zoning 
plans. Perhaps that is a straw in the 
wind. What could you do for instance, 
ina typical county. with its opera-bouffe 
administration? Not much I grant you. 
These counties, let alone the pathetic 


townships, are archaic relics, renowned 


in myth and saga and consequently 
heroically defended by. the beneficiaries 
of their own maladministration. 

The task of clean-cut land utilization 
transcends county and frequently state 
lines, just as much as these lines are 
non-existent in industrial, agricultural, 
financial, social, and cultural life. 

What about our planless and wildly 
speculative extension of hydro-electric 
development? Is it not plain that the 
three great sources of mechanical power 
—coal, oil, and water—are in a death 
grapple for survival? Use and distribu- 
tion of mechanical power should be one 
of the most powerful agencies for the 
advancement of human welfare. It 
should not be left to the gamblers in 
human happiness. 

Why does all this continue when our 
best public opinion all these years has 
cried out against it? When press and 
pulpit, scientist, humanitarian, poet— 
when our women, as those of the fed- 
erated clubs, parent-teachers, and D.A.R., 
and almost all our civic and patriotic 
organizations over and over again—have 
voiced their protest? Simply because 
we have no order in our public affairs, 
to enforce order. 


7” TENETS of conservation are 
based on orderly procedure. 
Without the sun—the nourishment and 
protection of well-ordered government— 


they cannot thrive. They cannot even 
live where order is lacking. 

The problem of conservation, of proper 
use of our natural resources, underlies 
our whole structure of social and eco- 
nomic organization. Yet natural re- 
sources in themselves would have no 
value unless they were used profitably 
and wisely for the benefit of man. Theirs 
is the old story of the lump of gold on 
the desert island. 

Natural resources today are being used 
by man, not wisely but extravagantly 
and often destructively. This waste of 
all resources, land, waters, minerals and 
forests, has painfully impressed itself on 
the public mind, for its evil consequences 
are becoming more and more apparent. 

In consequence, federal and state gov- 
ernments have enacted laws and more 
laws, have maintained “surveys,” and 
have made progress in a limited way. 
They would have succeeded far better 
if the blight of partisan politics had not 
beset them. 

But “politics” after all is only a con- 
commitant of our national aversion to 
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and suspicion of order. No other nation 
on earth could afford the politics we ap- 
parently enjoy. No other people would 
put up with waste, graft, incapacity, and 
disorder on our own grand scale. 

Many conservators will agree that the 
complex problem of conservation can be 
solved only by first putting the house 
of government in order, be that federal, 
state, or even the lesser house of the 
locality. 

Social justice and economic security 
demand a reorientation in production 
and distribution. 

“We have the skill, we have the men, 
we have resources too,” to paraphase our 
cousins’ boast of yesteryear. -We are 
rich as a nation, very rich, present diffi- 
culties notwithstanding. All we need is 
leadership, common-sense direction, and 
consequently a better order. 

Today we are far from having that 
essential basis to work upon. The world 
over, governments have fallen, not so 
much on account of their inherent faults 
as on account of the incapacity or un- 
willingness of their leaders to modernize 
governmental machinery. The people 
have lost faith. Desperate people have 
made desperate changes; for what has 
evolved in many lands is far from prom- 
ising. Yet it is a groping for better order. 
No government can endure without 
order. 

What will we do to replace present 
slovenly, wasteful and wildly extrava- 
gant action with order? . 

Voluntarily, of course, we won’t do 
it, but we might be driven into safety 
and justice against our will. For, do we 
not believe fervently that the present 
antiquated and broken-down administra- 
tion of public affairs is really the true 
safeguard of life and liberty? 

And so the official ox-drawn conestoga 
wagons go lumbering on and lurching 
over bottomless self-styled roads, while 
parallel with them run—and all around 
them fly—modern machines. It is all 
so incongruous. 

Since when was popular government 
imperilled by adaptation to its own new 
order? The danger to free institutions 
lies exactly in the opposite direction, that 
of obstinate insistence on the status quo. 

Of the larger nations, only the United 
States, Great Britain, and France are 
left to defend the principles of civil 
liberty. Each advance in government 
evolves from preceding conditions. The 
time comes to each nation, either to 
modernize or to abandon its current 
status. If we want to save and maintain 
the lofty (and workable) ideals of civil 
liberty, we must have better social and 
administrative order. Above all we must 
advance in the spirit of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” until we 
have crowned the work of the fathers 
with the institution of Economic Liberty. 


HAT SHALL BE our answer to Dic- 

tators, to big and little men on 
horseback everywhere, who are lying in 
wait to brutalize the world with specters 
of cavemen and Caesars. 

Can we do it? Of course we can. Not- 
withstanding the past gruesome waste, 
our natural resources, the basis of all 
comfort and prosperity, are still enor- 
mous. The wealth in minerals, in soil, in 


the fortunately replaceable values of 
timber, make us not only rich in quan- 
tity but also in variety. Our knowledge 
of natural sciences and their application 
to technological advancement has opened 
an almost unlimited vista of progress. 

The natural sciences have performed 
a modern miracle. They have taught us 
how best to use resources, and how to 
transform them. But in the nature of 
things we must leave it to organized 
society to distribute these gains more 
equitably. 


S A PEOPLE what have we so far 

done? We have elected a 

leader to clean up the wreckage and put 

new order into things. Through Con- 

gress we gave him extraordinary pow- 
ers, for we were badly scared. 

Since that time the President, con- 
fronted by an almost super-human task, 
has labored ceaselessly and with rare 
good judgment at preliminaries, first to 
stop the conflagration, and secondly to 
recover the salvage. This latter is the 
phase we are in today. 

Next, we hope, will come his perma- 
nent plans of nationwide reconstruction 
on the foundation of a better social, po- 
litical and economic order. It will be the 
President’s task to formulate these plans 
and submit them to the people for their 
acceptance. Irrespective of partisan pol- 
itics, the people will follow the President 
in his determination to rid the country 
of political “blocs,” of private graft and 
waste, and save it for popular govern- 
ment. 

Such a comprehensive program must 
needs concern itself with our natural re- 
sources and their manifold uses; land, 
water, forests and minerals. 

An extensive amount of rich study ma- 
terial has been developed in the last 
twenty-five years, also a certain amount 
of success as well as failure. Might it 
not be helpful to the President, fitting 
conservation into his greater plans to 
furnish him with— 

First: A succinct resume of the gains 
of conservation for the stated period. 

Second: A statement of present-day 
failure and reasons why. 

Third: A tabulation of our natural re- 
sources by states. 

Fourth: A study of present use, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. 

Fifth: A study of waste and by-prod- 
ucts. 

Sixth: A study of land utilization, in 
all of its applications; industrial, agricul- 
tural, urban, rural, scenic, sylvicultural, 
waters and waterways, educational and 
cultural. 

Such ‘an enumeration would disclose 
the importance of our natural resources 
as well as their relation to our whole 
national economy. It would give the 
Government the facts on which to base 
all manner of state aid in the future. 

Should the President see fit to entrust 
this all important charge to his compe- 
tent Secretary of the Interior, conserva- 
tion of our natural resources would im- 
mediately be lifted from its academic 
and experimental stage to a new stage of 
functioning, with all its dynamic force 
in full play, for the achievement of a 
higher life, a more genuine liberty, and a 
finer pursuit of happiness. 
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Auto Wages Go Up 


But first there is the threat of 
a strike, in an industry which 
is leading the country out of 
depression. 


4 ENRY Forp announces (March 13) that 
he has restored the $5-a-day mini- 
mum wage to 47,000 workmen in his 
plant, at a cost unofficially estimated at 
$6,000,000 yearly. 


AvtomosiLtE plant hours are reduced 
by fourteen companies, to 36 per week 
from 40 (March 23), with the hourly 
rate raised to yield the same weekly pay. 


An automobile strike, largely con- 
cerned with the question of union con- 
trol, is averted (March 25) by the 
intervention of President Roosevelt. The 
companies’ spokesman calls the settle- 
ment “in accord with the principles in 
which we believe”. Labor’s head calls it 
“a great step forward for the automobile 
workers. For the first time ... the right 
to organize has been conceded”. The 
President uses the occasion to offer his 
interpretation of the controversial labor- 
bargaining section 7a of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. 


Tue board of three to adjust differ- 
ences between employers and workers in 
the automobile industry, under the 
President’s agreement, is completed 
(March 27). Leo Wolman of NRA and 
Columbia University is the impartial 
member; Richard Byrd, of Pontiac, 
Mich., represents labor; and Nicholas 
Kelley, a Chrysler Corporation lawyer, 
represents the employers. 


PropucTion of passenger cars and 
trucks in the first quarter of 1934 is esti- 
mated at 750,000 (April 2), or twice the 
number turned out in the same period 
of 1933. 


GENERAL Motors, largest factor in the 
automobile field, raises the price of all 
its passenger cars (April 4) as a result 
of wage increases and the higher cost 
of such materials as steel. Two days 
earlier Chrysler and Studebaker had ad- 
vanced their prices. 


Steel and Coal Wages 
Go Up 


These (with autos) are con- 
spicuous industries where 
there is prompt compliance 
with the NRA appeal for 
higher wages as well as 
shorter hours. 


reg companies representing virtually 
the entire industry announce a 10 per 
cent wage increase (March 26-28). In 
July, 1933, there was a 15 per cent in- 
crease. The new rise affects 400,000 
workers and will cost 30 or 40 millions a 
year even at present half-capacity. 
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Coat miners in the bituminous Appa- 
lachian area—350,000 of them—obtain a 
7-hour day and a 5-day week through an 
agreement reached by operators and the 
United Mine Workers (March 30). The 
basic wage of $4.60 per day is, in addi- 
tion, increased to $5. Within six months 
the work week has been reduced from 
48 hours to 35. 


STEEL prices are advanced by leading 
manufacturers (April 3), by as much as 
$8 a ton, presumably as a result of higher 
labor costs. 


Railway Wages 
Employees demand . . . oper- 
ators refuse . .. a federal 
official fails to achieve a set- 
tlement. 


R AILWAY employees, through their union 
spokesmen, inform the Conference 
Committee of Managers (March 17) that 
they will not agree to accept the 10 per 
cent wage reduction beyond its expira- 
tion on June 30. The roads had first 
demanded extension at 15 per cent. 


Wace demands of railway labor, and 
the proposals of management, fail of so- 
lution by the Federal Coérdinator of 
Transportation, Joseph B. Eastman 
(March 30). He awaits the return of 
President Roosevelt, from vacation. 


Mr. EASTMAN recommends a national 
board of adjustment for compulsory set- 
tlement of railroad labor disputes 
(March 31). The present Board of Me- 
diation cannot enforce decisions. 


Unemployment 


Statistics indicate another fa- 
vorable trend. Meanwhile we 
have a bill for unemployment 
insurance. 


D RESIDENTIAL approval is given to the 

unemployment bill of Senator Wagner 
(March 23). “The general principles 
seem to me sound, and the effect sought 
a necessary one for recovery and pre- 
vention of future economic crises.” The 
bill seeks to promote state unemploy- 
ment insurance systems by imposing a 5 
per cent federal payroll tax and permit- 
ting deduction of payments made to state 
insurance systems. 


UNEMPLOYMENT statistics of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (March 27) in- 
dicate that 11,374,000 men and women 
were out of work in February. The 
peak was 13,689,000 in March, 1933, and 
the recent low point was 10,108,000 in 
September, 1933. 


Estimates of the National Industrial 
Conference Board (March 30) set the 
February unemployment level at 8,610,000 
compared with 13,200,000 in March, 1933, 
a decline of 35 per cent. Four and a half 
million persons had found regular jobs. 








Congress at Work 


These achievements are in ad- 
dition to Congressional action 
referred to elsewhere, under 
Tariff, Philippines, Cotton, etc. 


Tt bonus bill of Congressman Wright 
Patman, Dem., Texas, is called from 
committee by vote of the House and im- 
mediately passed, 295 to 125 (March 12). 
Estimated to cost $2,400,000,000, it would 
print money to pay world war veterans 
the full value of their “adjusted compen- 
sation” certificates. Democrats vote 231 
to 74, Republicans and Farmer-Labor 64 
to 51. The same bill passed the House in 
June, 1932, 211 to 176. 


Tue St. Lawrence Waterway treaty, a 
favorite project of President Roosevelt, 
is defeated in the Senate (March 14). 
The vote is 46 for and 42 against, lack- 
ing the necessary two-thirds for treaty 
ratification. 


Tue President sends to Senate and 
House chairmen of banking committees 
(March 19) an Administration bill pro- 
viding for twelve regional credit banks 
for industry. These institutions will dis- 
count or purchase obligations of banks, 
and assume 80 per cent of the risk. 


A SILVER-PURCHASE bill, sponsored by 
Representative Martin Dies of Texas, is 


‘passed by the House, 257 to 112 (March 


19). Twenty Republicans vote for it. It 
provides that silver shall be accepted in 
payment for “agricultural surplus prod- 
ucts” at 25 per cent above the world 
market price for silver. The total excess 
payment is limited to $400,000,000 yearly. 


Loans to nations in default to the 
United States Government are pro- 
hibited in a Senate bill accepted by the 
House (April 4) and understood to have 
the approval of President Roosevelt. A 
provision of the bill exempts loans by a 
government agency, designed to permit 
the new Export and Import Bank to 
make advances to Russia. 


Sucar quotas are authorized in an Ad- 
ministration measure approved by the 
House (April 4). The bill restricts do- 
mestic beet-sugar production to 1,550,000 
short tons and cane sugar to 260,000 tons, 
and provides for quotas for imports from 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, etc. 
A processing tax of possibly half a cent 
a pound is also involved. 


HicHER taxes on incomes’ between 
$4,000 and $32,000 are voted by the Sen- 
ate (April 4) in its consideration of the 
Revenue bill. As adopted by the House 
the bill was estimated to yield 258 mil- 
lions of additional revenue, increased to 
330 millions by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and now further increased. 

Tue Senate (April 5) rejects the pro- 
posal of Senator LaFollette to have sur- 
Continued on page 60 
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CHANGE OF MINISTRY 
IN JAPAN 


From Leningradskaia 
Pravda (Leningrad) 
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From Aladderadatsch (Berlin) From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 





THE LATEST in France: Government of national concentration. THE TIDE of Stavisky scandal in France rises and rises. 
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From Simplicus (Prague) 


PEACE IN THE GERMAN CHURCH 
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From the London Daily Express 








OLD FIRM: "You want to plunge on armaments! Why, you haven't finished 
paying your last account yet—what security have you got?” 
EUROPE: “None—that's why I'm here.” 
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MERE ME LES MOO ESE 
From the Glasgow (Scotland) Record 


. THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

















From Simplicissimus (Munich) 


FRANCE'S state is most foul within, but she makes 
the most noise abroad, according to this critical 
German view. 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 


PEACE DOVE: Hitler-Mussolini Model. 
















































































Pecan the Glasgow (Scuuand) Bulletin 





PEACE (to herself): "l wonder what's going on behind the scenes. Nobody can 
hear a note of my disarmament song.’ 
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From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 


PU-YI, Emperor of Manchukuo, is raised to the throne 
of his fathers by Japan. 
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Outstanding Plays 
Yellow Jack 


A drama-history by Sidney 
Howard in collaboration with 
Paul De Kruif. Presented by 
Guthrie McClintic. 


Tz action of Yellow Jack beginning in 
London, 1929, with Stackpoole’s in- 
vestigations, shifts without pause to 
Africa of 1927, where Harkness, Kramer 
and Stopes made their great discoveries. 
Then, again without interlude, we are in 
the Cuba of 1900. Here—with the Span- 
ish-American war as background and a 
group of buck-privates providing a 
Greek chorus for amusing commentary— 
Major Walter Reed, James Carroll, 
Aristides Agramonte and Jesse W. Lazear 
carry on in their desperate scientific war 
against an unknown microbe enemy de- 
stroying far more of our soldiers than did 
Spanish bullets. Unquestionably the 
gradual dramatic rise of the “history” 
depends upon a staccato building of 
short scene upon scene, without inter- 
mission for cigarettes and smart chatter. 
It is a most unusual pattern for a play: 
a turbine-like forward drive, sustaining 
and intensifying the tenuous stream of 
events. To allow for uninterrupted 
action, Jo Mielziner has seen fit to design 
a constructivist unit-setting. With this 
we are asked to transport ourselves on 
the shortest notice about the globe. 

Acted with quiet distinction by John 
Miltern, Geoffrey Kerr, Katherine Wil- 
son, Barton MacLane, Robert Keith, Ed- 
wardo Cianelli, and many others, Yellow 
Jack recreates dramatic actuality. Of 
Broadway hokum there is next to none. 
If the few authentically noble achieve- 
ments of the race mean anything to you, 
see Yellow Jack. 


Brainsweat 


A comedy of negro life, by John 
Charles Brownell. Presented by 
James Montgomery and Henry R. 
Stern. 


N= York’s views on negro life (judg- 
ing from past plays on the subject) 
are decidedly oblique. Life for our 
pigmented brethren apparently is 
bounded on the north by Harlem hot- 
chas, and on the south by continuous 
cotton-picking, plantation-song singing 
and polyphonic dirges. Brainsweat comes 
as a vastly welcome relief. While it does 
contain lengthy spirituals by the Wood- 
ing Choir, it has the audacity to sug- 
gest that negro life isn’t so completely 
alien to our own after all. The story is 
that of Henry Washington (Billy Hig- 
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gins), a combination Stepin Fetchit and 
megalomaniac, dreaming great dreams 
while supervising his wife’s ironing. 
From the vantage point of his rocker, he 
outlines to his mate (Rose McClendon, 
the dusky Katherine Cornell) his plans 
for undertakings that will make the New 
Deal seem as picayune as a bee’s con- 
science. After an interval in which he 
apparently departs this too-substantial 
flesh, Henry makes good his fantastic 
boasts. The climax arrives with this 
ebony Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford pass- 
ing out $1,000 bills to all comers. The 
story and the production are simple; the 
acting excels as all true folk-playing 
excels. Brainsweat has humanity. A 
comedy with a broad grin, it is also 
clean, which is in itself somewhat of a 
minor miracle. 


Moor Born 


Play by Don Totheroh. Pre- 
sented by George Bushar and 
John Tuerk. . 
FEW playwrights of consequence in this 
workaday world of ours write to 
please themselves. Don Totheroh (au- 
thor of .Wild Birds and Distant Drums) 
is one of the few who do. At least 
four plays have been written recently 
about the Brontes of literary fame. Three 
have been done in London. The fourth, 
Moor Born, comes to Broadway from the 
University of. lowa, where it was first 
given a tryout. One critic summarizes 
Moor Born so: “Outside, the wind is for- 
ever blowing; inside, the Brontes (Anne, 
Charlotte, Emily and brother Branwell) 
are forever suffering: The wind and the 
pain.” The particular episode chosen for 
the play is that of the sisters’ battle 
against Branwell’s shortcomings. Ar- 
tistically-depressed they all are, as they 
plot masterpieces in the dim lamplight 
with the dismal moor about them. Bran- 
well’s alcoholic vagaries provide an in- 
valuable aid for the fabrication of 
moody Wuthering Heights, and Jane 
Eyre. Yet, curiously enough, Totheroh’s 
Brontes chatter of their success like a 
nest of coy boarding-school magpies. 
Emily (Helen Gahagan) convinces, in 
her soul-probing perambulations about 
the moor, but Charlotte (Frances Starr) 
and Anne (Edith Barrett) remain but 
faded daguerreotypes. Brother Branwell 
(Glen Anders), isolated in such a 
menage, quite naturally takes to the 
bottle to save his sanity. Smoothly pro- 
duced, Moor Born should interest the 
student of literature. To me it is a very 
tame version of what might have been a 
turbulent drama of clashing tempera- 
ments and brooding introspections. 


By GEORGE BRANDT 
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Ewing Galloway 


The Perfumed Lady 
Comedy by Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble. Presented by Wee and 


Leventhal. 


\* no way can The Perfumed Lady be 
classed as an outstanding play. More 
justly it may be described as “hot stuff” 
for the more rarefied stratum of out-of- 
town buyers, and their momentary com- 
panions. But the obvious truth remains: 
what is one man’s sirloin is another’s 
arsenic. And so it must be reported that 
The Perfumed Lady affords numerous 
belly-laughs. The situations are gossa- 
mer-thin, and the characters are two- 
dimensional. Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
author-director of this breezy epic of 
what a little lingerie can do, subtitles his 
offering as “A little affaire from three 
angles”: the angles being those of War- 
ren Pascal (a rake incessantly cultivat- 
ing fresh gardens of femininity), Homer 
Pellett (of the “I come to you uncon- 
taminated” school), and Homer’s sister 
Catherine (who, aside from being the idle 
talk of all Rochester, is a very present- 
able young lady, and Warren’s fiancée to 
boot). Suave Warren remains militantly 
polygamous until the very end. Setting 
and maintaining the tone of the play 
through storm and stress, forever pops in 
a sexually-ambiguous modiste, express- 
ing himself most extraordinarily. Like 
the tom-toms of O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, 
lingerie completely expresses the spirit 
of The Perfumed Lady. 


@ OTHER PLAYs in town for some time, 
and worth seeing, include: Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, Mary of Scotland and Men In 
White (reviewed in February), Tobacco 
Road and Sailor, Beware! (reviewed in 
March), Dodsworth, The Wind And The 
Rain, They Shall Not Die, No More 
Ladies, The Shining Hour (reviewed in 
April), and the old standbys of the sea- 
son, Big Hearted Herbert, Her Master’s 
Voice, The Pursuit of Happiness, She 
Loves Me Not. You may like the new 
play The: Shattered Lamp (a somewhat 
over-emphasized account of Nazi Jew- 
baiting, with Guy Bates Post and Effie 
Shannon). 


@ Pays Scueputep for Broadway ap- 
pearances in April include: Are You 
Decent?, Wife Insurance, Furnished 
Rooms, Stevedore, Broadway Interlude 
(dealing with David Belasco’s career), 
Trio, Every Thursday (starring Queenie 
Smith), I, Myself, Late Wisdom, Jig Saw, 
Mary’s Lamb, What’s Yours Is Mine by 
Ely Culbertson, and Her Majesty, the 
Widow (with Pauline Frederick). The 
season is not yet ended. 
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Noteworthy Musicals 


New Faces 

An_ intimate revue, conceived 
and directed by Leonard Sill- 
man. With lyrics and sketches 
mostly by Viola Brothers Shore, 
Nancy Hamilton and June Sill- 
man. Music mostly by War- 
burton Guilbert, Donald Honrath, 
Martha Caples, James Shelton 
ond Morgan Lewis. Presented 
by Charles Dillingham. 


hyd oF CALIFORNIA, by Pasadena Play- 
house, comes New Faces, kicking 
up its heels with the infinite energy 
of youth, and demonstrating that fresh 
talent forever awaits its opportunity. 
The Community Playhouse in Pasadena, 
consistently ‘on its able toes, first staged 
the revue. Tempered with a not-too- 
serious sophistication, New Faces is 
amateurism at its best. For much of 
its charm lies in its loose, impromptu 
effect. Indeed, another such inhibition- 
less company of players has not graced 
our local boards this season. New 
Faces charms with both its deft and its 
broad humors. Its tunes may not pre- 
cisely sing themselves in your head, but 
they are pleasing. And its lyrics run a 
broad range from sly modern madrigals 
to torrid Harlem blues. Among the high- 
spots of the potpourri is the revelation 
of how Katharine Hepburn (a charade- 
player gone Duse) gets up emotional 
steam for her big scenes. In another 
skit the linguistic “perfection” of British 
actors is hilariously (and quite justly) 
satirized. Maestro Stillman gives him- 
himself a break as a Harlem Emperor 
Jones, and emerges with considerable 
triumph. James Shelton singing his 
“Gutter Song” (a new “Fannie Was A 
Lady”) runs a strong race for honors 
with Teddy Lynch and Billie Haywood 
in their “Coal Bin” number, as well as 
Imogene Coca (a half-pint size Mis- 
tinguette), appearing frequently through- 
out the evening. In no sense is New 
Faces merely an amplified stage audi- 
tion. Sergei Soudeikine’s vibrant set- 
tings complement a wide variety of au- 
thentic, if youthful, talents. This revue 
is a pleasant hypodermic for Spring. 


@ THE MUSICAL SEASON is definitely pick- 
ing up, though belatedly. At present we 
have a new installment of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas. The Casino has an 
elaborate variety bill, with George Jessel, 
Walter O’Keefe, the De Marcos, Ger- 
trude Niesen, and numerous other top- 
notchers, enrolled. A new edition of 
Sunday Nights At Nine is on hand. The 
Metropolitan has competition, with both 
- the Hippodrome National Opera Com- 
pany and the Chicago Opera Company 
presenting their wares at popular prices. 
Then, too, of course, there are the 
Ziegfeld Follies and As Thousands Cheer 
(your best bets; reviewed February). 
All The King’s Horses is still in the 
running. During the month of May, 
George White is due to bring in his 
Scandals; the Shuberts more or less 
promise As The Moon Rises (a revival), 
and The Family Album (by David Freed- 
man, E. Y. Harburg, Harold Arlen and 
Ira Gershwin). Hot Chocolates, an all- 
negro entertainment, and Caviar, a musi- 
cal comedy, are likewise due to arrive. 
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Important Films 
The House of Rothschild 


Presented by Twentieth Century 
Pictures, 

T= POWER OF the international Roths- 
childs, bankers to the nations of 
Europe, brought Napoleon to Elba. Ever 
since, they have played a major role in 
the world’s financial dealings. But more— 
from the death of Mayer Rothschild (the 
family’s founder) their example has made 
the world a safer and happier place for 
Jews. In this carefully constructed film 
the myriad activities of the great banking 
dynasty are forcefully shown. George 
Arliss, as Mayer Rothschild and also as 
his son Nathan, stops playing himself for 
once, and re-creates the figures in their 
true richness and complexity. It was 
ordained that a comparison be drawn be- 
tween the Jewish oppression of the old 
regime and that in Nazi Germany today. 
But this note is properly muted, and 
given dignified treatment. Endeavoring 
to show the great cause for good motivat- 
ing the Rothschilds’ Pan-European alli- 
ance, the makers of this film also unwit- 
tingly demonstrate the dangers. In the 
light of a recent magazine expose (which 
pointed out the close tie-up between 
such banking houses and munitions 
manufacturers, and revealed their cam- 
paigns for profitable wars), we may, ex- 
cusably, wonder if the Rothschilds’ in- 
terests have been entirely humanitarian. 
In any event, the picture is definitely in 
the top category. Consistently excellent 
acting by Arliss, Boris Karloff, Loretta 
Young, Robert Young, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Helen Westley, Ian Mowbray and others 
make The House Of Rothschild a dis- 

tinguished export of Hollywood. 


@ OTHER GOOD FILMS now showing in- 
clude: You’re Telling Me (with W. C. 
Fields in a joyous field day), The Lost 
Patrol (with Karloff and Victor Mc- 
Laglen), and Gambling Lady (presenting 
Barbara Stanwyck in a part that fits her 
like a glove). Viva Villa! is an elaborate 
and bloodthirsty film of life below the 
Rio Grande. 


Places To Go: 
Sights and Sounds 


Wm THE dramatic season apparently 
taking a supplementary lease on 
life, Manhattan promises a gay May. All 
the night clubs are dishing out their 
wares most vigorously. In addition to 
the several mentioned in the April issue, 
Place Piquale (201 W. 52) Chapeau 
Rouge (159 W. 49), Delmonico’s, El Mo- 
rocco, the Mayfair Yacht Club (well in- 
stalled at 450% E. 52), the Surf Club, 
Club New Yorker, the Casino Town Club, 
Le Bijou, and a considerable number of 
other establishments, are giving their all 
for the visitors’ dollars. Among other 
hotel gathering-spots are: the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Carlyle, Hotel New Yorker, 
the Montclair, the McAlpin Marine Grill, 
the Lexington, and the Biltmore Casino 
Bleu. During the spring and summer 
interval a number of Brooklyn nighteries 
offer cool isolation, and the finest view 
of Manhattan’s night sky-line. Harlem, 
of course, never fails to attract its quota. 





Here, on broad boulevards strangely 
reminiscent of Paris, is a black-and- 
sepia world. The Cotton Club (Lenox 
Ave. at 142), Cubanacean (Lenox at 114) 
with a good rhumba band; as well as 
Small’s Paradise, and the native cafes 
and theatre of Spanish town just south 
should be seen. Try East 86th St., the 
Yorkville German quarter, with Mazl’s 
Hofbrau, and sundry others offering 
Bavarian beer and entertainment. In 
this section (in an old confectionery 
parlor of some forty years standing, at 
1527 2nd Ave.), Wm. Homann serves his 
homemade ice cream, the best I have 
sampled in this town. Yorkville, with 
its ornate pastry shops, imported German 
wares of wide variety, and its many ex- 
cellent eating-places, will prove well 
worth a pilgrimage. 


@ RECENT BROADCASTING of corrupt prac- 
tices in New York City hospitals and 
penal institutions will undoubtedly give 
them new interest for visitors. Welfare 
Island, lying below the great Queens- 
boro Bridge span, is a veritable city 
in itself. Descend to its environs if pos- 
sible, and draw your own conclusions. 
A visit to a public bath should prove an 
unusual experience. The East Side, alto- 
gether with its Ghetto, its international 
festers of humanity, its crumbling tene- 
ments and cart-crowded streets provides 
a kaleidoscopic scene. Browse through 
Allen Street, with its brass shops, fairly 
bloating with its brass and copper samo- 
vars, its endless candlesticks, and 
oriental trappings. To make the tour 
complete, repair again to the Bowery 
and visit the Chinese theatre, authenti- 
cally in the Peking tradition. Lower 
Fourth Avenue boasts of droves of 
ancient bookstores. And scattered helter- 
skelter are fine old homes of the car- 
riage-era; narrow, twisting streets more 
of the nineties than today. Contrast 
marks the allure of Manhattan. 


Exhibits, Conventions 


@ Art ExuHIBITs for the month include 
a display by the Public Library (Fifth 
Ave. at 42) of drawings for prints and 
the prints themselves (to Nov. 30), the 
21st annual exhibit of Allied Artists of 
America, at the Brooklyn Museum (to 
May 6), the exhibit of the Independent 
Artists, Grand Central Palace (to May 
6), the annual exhibit of advertising art, 
Rockefeller Center (to May 12), and a 
display of the Architectural League of 
New York, 215 W. 57 (May 15 to June 2). 


© CONVENTIONS INCLUDE: American Spice 
Trade Assn. (May 8-9), N. W. Ericson, 
82 Wall St., N. Y. C., secretary; the Natl. 
Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks (May 16- 
18), J. Sandstedt, 347 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C., secretary; Am. Psychiatric 
Assn., (May 29-June 1), Dr. W. Sandy, 
Educ. Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa., secretary. 


© OruER EVENTS of the month are: the 
Newark Horse Show (May 2-5), racing 
at the Jamaica track (through May 12), 
the Circus Ball at the Waldorf-Astoria 
(May 8), the International Travel Expo- 
sition, Madison Square Garden (May 
5-19), and the Albany-New York Speed- 
boat Marathon (May 13). 
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Before the Stork Arrives 
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When there are no abnormal or disturbing 
conditions, Nature’s processes should not 
be interfered with. But without hurry- 
ing Nature, expert obstetricians can often 
smooth the way for the modern mother by 
methods unavailable to her grandmother’s 
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M OTHERHOOD richly deserves the most 
skillful medical care to be had. But, 
far too often, safeguards which can be pro- 
vided are neglected. Asa rule, when proper 
preparations for childbirth are made, pro- 
spective mothers have little cause for 
anxiety. ih physician. 
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With vigilant and unremitting care on the 
part of her physician and with her own 
complete cooperation, the period of wait- 
ing should be one of happiness and serenity 
for the expectant mother. 


Having the right physician is a great com- 
fort. It means as much to the husband as 
to his wife to be entirely satisfied with the 
experience and skill of the doctor who may 
be called in attendance. 
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In many localities clinics give free service 


Long before the stork arrives, the doctor 
to those who cannot afford to employ the 


will advise about diet, proper rest and ex- 


ercise, and will make periodic examina- 
tions. At regular intervals the doctor 
studies and records blood pressure, uri- 


regular attendance of a doctor. Maternity 
Centers and other Health Centers give 


= valuable advice and information without 


charge. The Metropolitan will send on 





nalyses, temperature, weight, heart and 
request its free booklet, “Information for 


lung action, and possibly makes tests of }gauEE 
the blood. Suggestions about mental at- /MIMinlifat Expectant Mothers.” Address Booklet 
“weer Department 534-V. 


titude may also be given. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK, N Y. 
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FOR A 
VACATION? 





come to NEW ENGLAND 


THIs SUMMER, take time enough to visit all 
those quaint, historic places you have always 
wanted to see. Breathe in the salty, tar smell 
at old whaling ports. Relax on the gleaming 
sand, listening to the rumble of waves on the 
beach. Drive through the mountains, where 
jagged cliffs stand bold against the sky, by 
lakes reflecting the cool green of trees. You 
will find brooks inviting your campfire, and 
soon there will be the smell of coffee and 
bacon cooking. Tired? Let us help you plan 
the most varied vacation you have yet had. 


Write now for the New England Council 
booklet. Plan early! Send for this valuable 
vacation aid. Includes handy road map, 
names of excellent hotels and much more 
useful information. Fully illustrated. Send 
the coupon today. 


This year visit all 
NEW ENGLAND 
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; New Encianp Councit *NEW ENGLAND’ 
‘ Statler Building, 

Boston, Mass. , 
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Pulse of Business 
Continued from page 35 


ordered more cars in February than in 
the preceding three years together. Pri- 
vate construction lags, but this has noth- 
ing to do with the Securities Act. The 
fact that cement manufacturers want as 
much for their product as they got in 
1926, and the refusal of skilled labor to 
come to earth, may have something to 
do with the failure of construction. 

The law is based upon the British 
Companies Act of 1900. Much of the 
vital language is copied directly from 
the English law. 

The Act goes far beyond the English 
Companies Act. It makes the bankers, 
distributors, company officers and direc- 
tors, and even accountants and engineers 
who prepared the registration statement, 
responsible for any loss to any purchaser 
of the security at any time within ten 
years after its issue, provided the 
purchaser can prove to a jury that the 
prospectus contained a material mis- 
statement or omission even though such 
mis-statement or omission has no relation 
to the loss. Example: A. B and C. three 
large investment houses, undertake to 
sell a $5,000,000 issue of the X Utility 
Company. Each house takes $500,000 and 
35 other participants each take $100,000. 
The profit is 3 per cent.—i.e., $15,000 for 
A, B and C, and $3,000 each for the 
other 35 houses. The registration state- 
ment covers 180 pages. 

It neglects to point out that a minority 
in the state legislature is in favor of 
municipal distribution of power. Five 
years later the President makes a tariff 
agreement with Japan, under which 
Japan takes American cotton in return 
for..tariff concessions on certain manu- 
factured articles. This is a blow to in- 
dustry in the region served by the X 
Utility Company. Nine years after issue 
its bonds sell at 20. The holders pick 
out Company A to sue for $4,000,000 
(the difference between original price 
and present market value), on the 
ground that the registration statement 
failed to mention the hostile legislature 
in the state where X Company operates. 

A widow who had invested the pro- 
ceeds of an insurance policy in X bonds 
testifies before a jury of farmers. The 
A Company is found guilty. The dam- 
ages force it into bankrutcy. This ex- 
ample illustrates the points in this law 
which differ from the English law: 

1. The decline in value need bear 
no relation to the mis-statement or 
omission. 

2. Purchaser need not prove that 
he was influenced by mis-statement 
in making his purchase. 

3. Any one holding the security 
can sue at any time within ten 
years, even though security may 
have been bought and sold on ex- 
changes once each month in the in- 
terval. 

4. Any one of 38 original distrib- 
utors may be sued for entire dam- 
ages. 

These are the obvious injustices of the 
act which may lead to its material 
modification. 





LOW RATES 


You can always find 
comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
and excellent inex- 
pensive cuisine.... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 


four minutes from 
Shops and Theatres: 
Garage in building 
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Maytime is Holidaytime 
on the Boardwalk 


And this most famous of hostelries pro- 
vides a perfect background for the 
enjoyment of the season’s many fine 
features. Unobstructed view of Garden 
Terrace, Boardwalk, beach and sea 
from capacious sun decks, solaria and 
guest rooms. Famed wholesome cuisine. 
Musical entertainment, games and in- 
terest for the entire family—with special 


features for children. 


Interesting Spring Rates 
American and European Plans 


Golf. Horseback Riding. Roller 
Chairs. Piers and Theatres. 


Annual Atlantic City Horse Show 
May 16-17-18-19 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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The Strike 


Continued from page 39 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Wilson remarked that the industry was 
always asking for tariff protection to pay 
high wages but actually paid about eight 
dollars a week. A grant of higher wages 
finally settled the strike. Stubborn op- 
position, however, was encountered in 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 
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New Jersey centers, such as Passaic, and 
the workers lost out. In 1926 another 
strike occurred in Passaic which lasted 
a year; this time the workers won. 

Anarchistic agitators continued to use 
dynamite. On October 1, 1910, a bomb 
exploded in the office of the Los Angeles 
Times, a newspaper which had espoused 
the open shop. Twenty men were killed 
and more wounded. The accused Mc- 
Namara brothers were supported by 
Samuel Gompers in the ensuing trial 
and defended by Clarence Darrow, but 
they “confessed”, and labor suffered a 
severe setback as a result. 


Colorado Coal Strike—and After 


In April, 1914, there occurred the “Lud- 
low massacre” during the Colorado coal 
strike. This phrase was later termed a 
“brutal misnomer” by A. A. Berle, Sr., 
father of the famous Brain Truster some- 
time high in the inner council of the 
New Deal. The coal miners of Southern 
Colorado wanted an eight-hour day, 
union recognition, better pay, and the 
right to trade in non-company stores. 
Operators declared that the strike had 
been fomented by agitators. In ‘the 
struggle John D. Rockefeller, Jr., played 
a prominent part. Berle found condi- 
tions in Colorado varying so widely that 
no blame could be clearly fixed upon 
operators or men. The operators ad- 
mitted that conditions were not of the 
best, but stated that they were tryir.z 
to remedy them. 

When the miners went on strike they 
left their company-owned. houses and 
lived in tents supplié&* by the United 
Mine Workers. In a skirmish near the 
town of Ludlow, the militia used ma- 
chine guns on the miners. In a four- 
teen-hour fight some thirty persons were 
shot, or burned to death in the fire which 
swept through the flimsy camp. The 
companies offered every concession ex- 
cept recognition, the one thing the 
miners wanted. It was not granted, and 
the men gradually went back to the 
mines. 

During the war, the A. F. of L. dis- 
couraged strikes, and those that oc- 
curred were usually arbitrated by gov- 
ernment committees. In 1916, for ex- 
ample, there was a threatened railway 
strike but President Wilson called the 
men and rail heads to the White House, 
and averted a tie-up through special 
legislation. When the war fever had 
cooled; the unions fought wage cuts. 


1919—Year of Strife 


The year 1919 was one of industrial 
warfare, without an armistice. Four 
million men were on strike during the 
year. Scarcely a craft was not repre- 
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Condensed Statement, March 31, 1934 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . . . 
Bullion in Foreign Branches. ...... 
U. S. Government Securities 
Notes of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion ... aN a ae Se ee a 
Public Securities. “ie A 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . ° 
Other Securities. . . . «6 «eee cecece 
Loans and Bills Purchased . era Uae ee 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ee es 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances ..... 
Bamk Builgimiegs oo ew ct te ete te 
Other Real Estate ..... aus 
Accrued Interest and Accounts ‘Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Co OLS Sy OOH SC $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund... . .. 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .... 7,660,072.81 





Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . 
Acceptances. .... . - $116,065,467. 30 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment . 63,056,724.04 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. ..... 
Agreements to Repurchase ‘Securities "Sold 
Deposits .. - « « $1,157,667,279.18 
Outstanding Checks oS 21, 077, 711.22 








WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN ._ Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power Company 

W. W. ATTERBURY . . President, Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY President 
CHARLES P.COOPER ... 


W. A. HARRIMAN 


Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegrap h Company 
JOHN W. DAVIS .. . of Davis Polk Wardwell 


Gardiner & Reed 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE . Presiden. Campbell 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
The Prudential! Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP. . President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
ROBERT W. GOELET — Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER esident, 
Columbia Gas & Electric Cisenmen 


$ 214,384,972.47 
2,003,821.00 
484,829,280.56 


20,000,000.00 
62,174,083.76 
8,400,000.00 
21,740,674.22 
628,491,;774.86 
2,382,413.09 
536.80 
53,008,743.26 
14,008,778.92 
115,198.42 
17,434,826.10 





$1,528,975,103.46 
——= 





$ 267,660,072.81 
20,000,000.00 


8,423,632.99 


53,008,743.26 


874,064.00 
263,600.00 


1,178,744,990.40 





$1,528,975,103.46 





EUGENE G. GRACE 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


JOHN A. HARTFORD . 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


DAVID F. HOUSTON . 

Life Insurance Company of New York 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY 


W. PALEN CONWAY, President 


President’ 

of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 

. President, The Great 
President, The Mutual 


President, 


of G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER . Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 
EUGENE W. STETSON ... 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY . Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY . 
THOMAS WILLIAMS of I. T. Williams & Sons 


. of Roosevelt & Son 
. Vice-President 


of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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Stock Market 
Bargains! 


@ ARE YOU being importuned to make new investments because of the con- 
tinuing upward trend of business? Many corporations have unparal- 
leled opportunities, but weak stocks are constantly being pushed up and 
unloaded under cover of good news. 
On the other hand, don’t hang on to poor investments. 
stocks of about the same value, possessing better prospects of appre- 


@ HOW MUCH do you really know about the securities you own or about _ 
those you are thinking of buying? The wise buyer weighs many factors 
present capitalization, 
obligations, competition, and possible developments from research 
presaging new fields and new markets. 
@ FEW are qualified by experience and observation to rely on their own 
facts, figures, knowledge of conditions, 
acquaintance with corporation officials; the necessary information on 
more than one company, if that. 
financial districts who have made a profession of gathering this 
To such a man, an investment counsellor of unques- 
tioned integrity, the “Review of Reviews” turned when besieged with 
requests from readers for investment information. 
these requests become that it is felt that a genuine public service may 
be done by calling attention. more widely to this source of unbiased 


investment advice. 


An Impartial, Unbiased Service 


Please remember that the “Review of Reviews” is. not in the business of 
selling investment advice but is sincerely interested in serving its readers in 
the fullest measure. 

The investment counsellor we have retained was for ten years the financial 
editor of a leading national magazine. 


York investment house. — ; 
A nominal charge is necessary. 


advantage of this service as have so many of our readers. 
Here are typical inquiries recently received from subscribers: 


past performance, 


Few have the 


“Please give me an analysis of the 
following stocks bought years ago 
when prices were much higher than 
I am listing the number 
of shares held and purchase price: 
50 Anaconda Wire & Cable @ $70; 
30 Associated Apparel @ $22.50; 10 
American Smelting @ $50; 20 Ben- 
dix Aviation @ $22.50; 10 Douglas 
Aircraft @ $23; 100 Oscar Nebel @ 
$8; 10 Texas Corp. 
United Gas @ $2, and 25 United 


@ $40; 250 


“Please give me your opinion of 
the Yeasties Products Corporation de- 
scribed in enclosed circular. 

_ only a small amount to invest. I 
would like a reasonable return with- 
out too great risk. The circular does 
not state that company’s stock issue 

registered with Federal 

Trade Commission. Isn’t that required 


I have 


“I hold a $1,000 Puget Sound 
Power & Light 512% gold note which 
has fluctuated between 32 and 52 in 


Do you consider 


e § INVESTMENT SERVICE 

gZ | REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK a 

g 238 Fourth Ave., New York Py 
Enclosed find $.... 


His time and knowledge are now at the service 


Apts. (Cincinnati), 1st Series 61; 


Don’t buy without investigating! 
Switch to 


management, 


Yet there are men in the world’s 


So numerous have 


He spent five years with a New 


We trust you will take 


“Please let me have analysis of 
Butterick Publishing Co. 10-yr. 62% 
sinking fund gold debentures due 
1936; also Associated Electric Co. 
5% gold bonds, due 1961. Would 
you sell or hold? From an income 
standpoint is there any better or 
safer investment than Amer. Tel. & 
Tel.? Has the radio seriously af- 
fected its business?” 


“Enclosed find check to cover 
subscription to the ‘Review of Re- 
views’ and $4 for investment service. 


I hold three $1,000 bonds of Auburn 


also one $500 Maramor. Bldg. (Co- 
lumbus), I. h. 6%2; and one Fair- 
mount Cedar (Cleveland), 1. h. 6%. 
Is it advisable to hold or sell these 
bonds?” 


“What is the future of the Fada 
Radio & Electric Corp.? Patents are 
carried on balance sheet at about half 
of total assets, yet the company also 
has to pay Radio Corp. large royal- 
ties for the use of patents. Would 
you advise holding on to this stock?” 
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($2 for the first security, $1 for each there- 8 


' 
& after) to cover investment analyses on securities which I am listing 8 


& below or on separate sheet, together with questions which I wish 8 
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sented in the picket line. Even the actors 
walked out. While President Wilson 
was at the peace parley in Europe a new 
and devastating war was breaking out 
at home. In August more than 250,000 
railway shopmen went on strike, but re- 
turned to their jobs after a week. In 
September the “great steel strike” began, 
in which 400,000 men took part. But by 
the following January, the operators had 
won out all along the line. They were 
too strong. In addition, public opinion 
inclined to include such strike leaders as 
William Z. Foster in the “red” scare 
which was sweeping the country at the 
time. 

During the same month, September, the 
famous Boston police strike occurred. 
The men wanted recognition and the 
right to join the American Federation of 
Labor. They got neither and about all 
the strike did was to catapult a shy, 
tight-mouthed man into the national 
spotlight, Governor Calvin Coolidge of 
Massachusetts. Coolidge did not deny 
that the men had grievances, but he de- 
clared “there was no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.” Soldiers filled the 
policemen’s jobs, and Calvin Coolidge’s 
name filled the nation’s press. 


The Coolidge Era 


In no year since 1919 have there been 
so many strikes or so many people in- 
volved, although the ’twenties were not 
without their share of squabbles. In 
July, 1922, half a million railway shop- 
men struck, but a sweeping injunction, 
according to Leo Wolman, helped them 
to see the light. They went back to 
work with the issues undecided. There 
were anthracite strikes in 1923 and 1925, 
and there have been repeated outbreaks 
of violence in the soft-coal fields. 

The building trades have had jurisdic- 
tional disputes among themselves as well 
as troubles with contractors. The cloth- 
ing industry has had internal troubles 
due to differences over communistic 
principles, and so have the textiles. Per- 
haps most in the public eye during recent 
years have been the textile strikes in 
the South. These have rarely crossed 
regional boundaries, however, and Calvin 
Coolidge as President had few threats 
of nation-wide strikes such as _ those 
which exist today. 

In the past three years, the picture has 
changed. President Roosevelt has labor 
troubles to face which Presidents Cool- 
idge and Hoover had not. Whether he 
can avoid the coast to coast strikes which 
plagued previous presidents will be de- 
termined within the next few months. 
In calling disputants to the White House, 
President Roosevelt is doing as presi- 
dents have done before. Such forced pil- 
grimages to Washington have usually 


. avoided more serious trouble, and have 


resulted in some sort of settlement. 
The President can focus and, if neces- 
sary, sway public opinion to one side or 
the other. This is a crucial year for the 
recovery program. There is little doubt 
that President Roosevelt will use his 
prestige to avoid or end large-scale 
strikes. It has been done successfully 
before. The President of the United 
States has many powers; the highest 
office in the land is full of “big sticks.” 
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A Canal Across 
Florida 


Continued from page 40 


justify its building by’ our Government. 
In the event of war, the Gulf of Mexico 
would be made secure for our own com- 
merce and closed to the ships of our 
enemies with little effort on our part. 
The narrow straits of Florida and the 
Yucatan channel are the only means of 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. A mine 
field and submarine patrol at those two 
stragetic points would close the Gulf to 
enemy ships, while the Florida canal 
would give a safe and quick passage for 
our own ships. War supplies of oil, cot- 
ton, and minerals from the Gulf and 
Mississippi states could be transported 
by water to the manufacturing area of 
the North Atlantic with speed and safety 
through the Florida Canal. The canal 
would be of sufficient depth and breadth 
to permit the passage of all except a few 
of our largest warships. Naval vessels 
would find it a safe and easy route, with- 
out the dangerous trip through the straits 
of Florida and exposure to enemy bases 
in foreign islands south of the Florida 
peninsula. 

By closing the Gulf to enemy ships the 
defense of our coast line would be 
shortened 1000 miles. Defense of the 
canal against enemy attack would be 
simple, since it would present only two 
vulnerable points, its locks; one near the 
western terminus and one about 60 miles 
from the eastern terminus. A concentra- 
tion of our own air forces at these two 
points would overcome any effort to 
destroy the canal. There is nothing more 
vital to the American people than na- 
tional defense. The Gulf-Atlantic Canal 
is worthy of construction for this rea- 
son alone. 


"Seog GOVERNMENT surveys for 
this Florida short-cut were 
based upon a waterway to accommodate 
barge traffic only. But of late the pro- 
posal is for a ship canal capable of giving 
passage to ocean-going steamers. The 
route has been left entirely in the hands 
of disinterested army engineers, who 
make use of natural water courses 
wherever feasible. 

At present there is an inland water 
route for small craft along the Atlantic 
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One of a series, ‘‘What is the Associated System ?”’ = 


Helping Customers 
Pay their Bills 


VERDUE amounts owed Associated oper- 
ating companies by customers for elec- 
tricity and gas total $2,141,829. These arrears 
do not include amounts written off as bad 
debts. @ Instead of cutting off the service of 
customers who could not pay promptly because 
of reduced incomes, Associated operating com- 
panies helped many customers to continue 
their service by making it easier for them to 
pay. One way was to allow customers to pay for 
service weekly, and at the same time pay a 
small amount toward their old bills. @ Slow- 
ness of collections is one of the several unfavor- 
able conditions which induced the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company to propose its Plan 
of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization. The 
Plan aims to keep the Associated System intact, 
and thus help to protect the investments of 
350,000 Associated security holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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THE WORST IS OVER 


BUSINESS is on the up and up—a time to — the right job and get good pay. You may be right when you say you 
are worth more than you make today. But do you know how to get more—quickly? Listen! You have outward signs 
that reveal your inward talents. To read those ose. is like turning a on a onto yourself—revealing your 


true powers. This is easy to do if you know h The way is clearly shown 
THE RIGHT JOB—by K. M. H. Blackford, M.D.—ONLY $1.00 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


coast from Maine to California, and 
another along the Gulf of Mexico from 
Florida to the Rio Grande, tapping the 


vast Mississippi system. This new link 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 


would connect the two. 

The vast amount of money being 
poured out by our Government for re- 
habilitation gives a splendid opportunity 
for the construction of this canal. The 
Public Works Authority has stated that 
the building of this canal is an “eco- 
nomic necessity to the nation.” Our 
President has indicated his interest, and 
construction at this time would be a last- 
ing monument to him and serve also as 
a constant reminder to future genera- 
tions of his service to the nation as its 
Chief Executive. 

The canal fills every requirement. It 
has passed every test. Why not let the 
work commence? 
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Learn Quickly at Home 


B has ni bl to face. Complicated codec, 
New and revined laws he it i ve for b 








me’ e, gives ‘ou CO! 
training. Text books, Ia i cometh ting privileges with 
prominent lawyers are all included. The seats = insignificant, pay- 
mente eg opie small and the benefits 

usande of dollars per 
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loaning aw 60 = ee = in_business or for Re practice, included. 
ERICAN sc HOOL, Dept. L139 
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INDUSTRIAL RUSSIA 


Visit the U.S.S. R. this summer and see 
a spectacle of over one hundred and sixty 
million people building a new economic 
system. Special Industrial Tours are now 
available to Americans through the co- 
operation of the American Express and the 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. 
For complete data, apply at any office of the 


me EXPRESS 
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Noewsoers if a traveler likes 
old inns but hates traipsing 
through cathedrals, if he’d rather thumb 
dog-eared volumes in London book 
shops than look at pictures in the 
Louvre, nobody considers him an ig- 
noramus or a fool. He is allowed to 
enjoy himself; to follow his own whims 
and tastes in travel whether they run 
to books, bicycles or Balinese dancing. 

Especially at this time of year, when 
the tulips have poked their heads out 
and the good earth stirs with life, are 
we possessed with an overwhelming 
desire to let this inner man express 
himself, to free him completely from 
the burdens of everyday living. 

Perhaps it is because we know it 
best, but our own thoughts turn nat- 
urally to England. Our spring song is 
Browning’s “O, to be in England!” It 
offers so many things for so many types 
of human interests. Personal tastes 
will, of course, decide what to see, what 
not to see. 

Those who like their sports will find 
plenty of them in England at this time 
of year. Rowing on the Thames is uni- 
versal. Punting is tradition, although 
more than one visitor has had to have 
his wits about him in poling these long, 
flat-bottomed craft. The writer once 
found himself standing knee-deep in 
water when the pole stuck in the mud— 
but don’t be discouraged, it’s part of 
the fun. The English Derby is run on 
June 6 at Epsom Downs, and a fort- 
night later comes classic Ascot. 
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In June are the Wimbledon tennis 
championships. The Henley regatta 
comes in July, as well as the Oxford- 
Cambridge and Eton-Harrow cricket 
matches. Harrow hasn’t won for years, 
but you might see it turn the trick. 
The Australian cricketers are also out 
for England’s scalp in June. The Walker 
Cup golf tournaments are at St. An- 
drew’s in the same month. You will 
find no sport unrepresented in England, 
unless you insist on bobsledding. In 
that emergency you will have to go to 
the Alps. 

Traveling in all parts of England is 
never better and railroad rates are low. 
If your tastes are literary, a trip can 
be patterned accordingly: Hardy’s Dor- 
set, Wordsworth’s Lake district, Car- 
lyle’s Chelsea, Dickens’ Gads_ Hill, 
Shakespeare’s Stratford (the Shake- 
speare dramatic festival is splendid in 
summer), Chaucer’s Canterbury, Swift’s 
Dublin, or Scott’s Abbotsford. 

If your tastes are divided, as those of 
most of us are, you will probably do best 
to see some places well, and merely 
glimpse others. If you want to show 
up the Loch Ness folk and their sea- 
serpent as a lot of nonsense, there is 
no reason in the world why you 
shouldn’t do it while enjoying the sights 
of Scotland. If you love architecture, 
there is no use suggesting places; you 
know already where you want to go. 
In England the historic buildings are, 
as one American professor from Denver 
put it, practically “across the street.” 


By Margaret Willis, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 
A DEVONSHIRE HAMLET ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR, ENGLAND 


“O, to Be in England” 
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Personally, we have always had a 
great love for quaint customs. There is 
an almshouse near Winchester, for ex- 
ample, where, if you apply at the gate, 
you will be given bread and ale with 
no questions asked. If you can guess 
the weight of the huge cheese at Simp- 
son’s Fish Ordinary dinner in London 
(Bird-in-Hand Court, 76 Cheapside), 
champagne is on the house for all 
guests. 

If you have been married a year and 
are to be in the neighborhood of Il- 
ford, Essex, on Whitmonday, you may 
try to win the flitch of bacon which is 
awarded annually to “any married 
couple who could swear that neither 
of them in*a twelvemonth and a day 
from their marriage has ever repented 
of his or her union.” May Day celebra- 
tions, modern relics of pagan festivals, 
are held throughout England. 

During the next three months social 
London lives for the Royal Courts. Ht 
is the London “season.” You may not 
be fortunate enough to be presented at 
Court, but one thing is permitted ev- 
erybody—a glimpse of the debutantes 
who are to make their bows. In order 
to be there on time, the “debs” get in 
their big limousines, which line up out- 
side Buckingham Palace hours ahead 
of time. There the young ladies sit, 
playing bridge, reading, chatting in 
their “show. cases” until time. The auto- 
mobiles stretch as far down the Mall 
as Trafalgar Square. 

In May, June, and July, Parliament 
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is sitting, the chief annual exhibitions 
have opened, the Covent Garden opera 
season is on, and the theaters are at 
their busiest. After the “season” comes 
the Cowes regatta for marine-minded 
folk, August 4-11. After that, London 
society, or at least a fair share of it, 
leaves London for the shore, the North, 
or the moors. 

London offers an endless variety of 
things to be seen. As Dr. Samuel John- 
son once remarked, “When a man is tired 
of London, he is tired of life.” Besides 
the familiar historic spots are many 
quaint and curious places, neighbor- 
hoods and customs which we positively 
recommend: 

1. Caledonian Market on Tuesday or 
Friday. Fascinating collections of old 
pewter, china, junk and what-have- 
yov. More for the amateur collector 
than connoisseur, though some swear 
it’s better than the Flea Market in 
Paris. : 

2. If we were allowed to see only one 
house in England, we would pick Ken 
Wood, a marvelous Georgian house near 
Hampstead Heath, with contemporary 
furnishings. 

3. On your way home from a London 
night club—before the sun comes up— 
stroll through Covent Garden fruit and 
vegetable market. The flowers are 
usually there until 9 a.m. So you can 
get up early, if you’d rather. 

4. The view of Parliament from West- 
minster Bridge at night is still a 
thrilling business. 

5. Even the London streets are named 
to suit any kind of fancy. If you have 
a religious turn of mind you can walk 
in Allhallows Lane, Deacon Street, Gos- 
pel Oak Grove or Rectory Road. If 
literary, there are Keats Grove, Ma- 
caulay Road, Pepys Road, Tennyson 
Road and Thackeray Street. If your 
tastes are severely classical, you can 
meditate in Achilles, Ajax, Aristotle or 
Ulysses Roads. 

There are four Love Lanes in Lon- 
don, and an additional Love Walk if 
you are not satisfied with the lanes. 
If you like birds, take a look at Bird- 
cage Walk, Dove Row, Storks Road and 
Swallow Street. If your imagination 
runs to thoughts of food, there are 
Honey Lane, Mulberry Walk, Plum Tree 
Court, and Cherry Garden Street. If 
you have a fancy for any sort of odd 
and utterly unlovely names, you might 
like, as we do, Beer Lane, Dog Kennel 
Hill, Gypsy Lane, Lumley Street, Me- 
hetabel Road, Pickle Herring Street, 
and, best of all, Wormwood Scrubs. 

6. Easily made in a day is a visit to 
Royal Windsor and the William Penn 
Country; Stoke Poges, in which Gray 
wrote his “Elegy,” the cottage at Chal- 
font St. Giles where Milton wrote 
“Paradise Lost” (he got £5 for the job!), 
Burnham Beeches, and Jordans, with its 
red brick Quaker meeting house and 
graveyard where lies William Penn, 
founder of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. At Jordans the tea and water- 
cress are excellent. 

Whereas Americans are accustomed to 
ride in automobiles, the English more 
often take a train on their journey, and 
then walk or cycle the rest of the way. 
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“Pounds, francs, 
liras,”” snapped the 
Mad Hatter. “All 
those things cost 
more.” 


“Well,” said Alice, 
smoothing her pina- 
fore. “It seems that 
the family is having 
quite an argument 
about going to 


; ” “But | don't want 
Europe this year. 


those things,” ex- 
claimed Alice dis- 
gustedly. “’! don't want to know 
how much a pound costs, but how 
much a room - and -bath costs in 
England . . . not how much a lira 
“That's silly,” said Alice. “Things _is, but how much train fare | have 
don't cost any more in Europe.” to pay from Naples to Rome.” 





“You can't go,” said 

the Mad Hatter smugly. “Ex- 
change rates are up and that lets 
you down.” 


We agree with Alice, for if you add together all the real items, the total 
cost of a trip to Europe will be still less than living and travel on any 
comparable scale anywhere in the world! The facts are that Cunard 
steamship rates are down 30%, railroad rates abroad average 30% less, 


hotel costs are down 36% according to country. If you wish you may buy 
your complete European Tour in American Dollars before you start and 


also get the advantage of these reductions. 


As an example, a 30-day tour of Europe, crossing via Cunard Cabin 
Service, today will cost you 23% less than in 1926, President Roosevelt's 


“Year of Normalcy.” 


Round-trip rates are as low as $234 Cabin, $188 Tourist. Your local 
agent or our nearest branch office will be glad to plan your individual 
itinerary. Send for special folder containing complete facts which prove 
European travel cheaper in 1934 than in 1926. 


CUNARDLINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


@ For 11 successive years Cunard and associated lines have 
carried more passengers than any other line or group of lines » 








































































. that nothing can touch the National 
Parks of the West for a real vacation 
with spectacular scenery, invigorating 
climate and thrilling outdoor sports. 
Visit one or more of these famous va- 
cation wonderlands via Union Pacific: 

Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Boulder Dam 


And here’s Good News... Western travel 
costs are lower than ever. Rail fares are 
greatly reduced, Pullman charges off 
one-third, hotel and sightseeing costs 
are down. 


Write for information. Also ask about 
our all-expense tours—the economical, 
satisfactory way to see the West. 


Enjoy air-conditioned dining and observation 
cars on Union Pacific trains this summer. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 





i Mr. Ww. S. oe Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 
Room 49, Union Pacific Railroad 

; Omaha, Nebr. 

Please send me information about Vacations 
Le Ee, a ee ee he Rn, ae oe eget SN te 
Pa ticeqeknansiak=eviwwwalncwinede 


: Address ___.__- 


-— oo oe ee os oe ee oe ee oe ae “A 


Distances are, of course, short and fares 
are low. The country roads in the sum- 
mer are filled with gay hikers and 
cyclers, on their way to some architec- 
tural pile or peculiarly beautiful spot. 
If you suffer from  post-depression 
nerves, England is a sure cure. J.C. 


TRAVEL NOTES— 


@ @ TrA-TIME arguments these days 
usually center on just what is going on 
in Russia. Perhaps the only way to get 
a satisfactory answer to one’s questions 
is to go and see for one’s self. 

In Moscow this year will be held a 
summer school for foreign students, 
teachers and sociologists. Instruction 
will be in English, and ten courses are 
offered in education, literature, sociol- 
ogy and economics, combined with ex- 
tensive travel and first-hand investiga- 
tions. The minimum cost, including 
travel, is $185 plus your boat fare. 
Your questions about credits, etc., will 
be answered by the Anglo-American 
Institute of the First Moscow Uni- 
versity, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. 

The annual Moscow theatrical festival 
will be on in June at the same time, 
so that if you need a little comic relief 
you can cut classes and take in a show, 
just as you did in college. And in 
case you want to forget work entirely 
and just have a lark, traveling and 
seeing things in the U. S. S. R., there is 
no law against it. 


e e¢ IF you didn’t see the Century of 
Progress last year, you will have an- 
other chance in 1934. It re-opens in 
Chicago on May 26, with new and addi- 
tional features. Henry Ford will now 
show his wares, and there will be en- 
larged displays of all sorts of arts and 
crafts. A whole street of foreign vil- 
lages will be added to the “Streets of 
Paris.” Special rates will again be of- 
fered by rail, ship and bus lines. 


@ © ‘THERE Is not a village or town in 
Italy which does not celebrate annually 
some festival commemorating a mir- 
acle, a feat of arms, or some legend 
which the years have clothed with 
poetry and emotion. Many of these 
come in summer. They sometimes com- 
bine both Christian and pagan elements, 
with processions, music, images and 
banqueting afterward. The effect on the 
observer is stimulating, and the color of 
the past is recreated as it can be in no 
other way. 

While most are sacred, many are 
amusing and purely civil in character. 
In Florence on the first Sunday in 
May and on June 24, for example, there 
occurs a game of “calcio” (or football) 
to commemorate a heroic episode which 
happened in 1530. 

In that year the Florentine nobility, 
in defiance of the imperial troops be- 
sieging the city, decided to show their 
contempt for the enemy by playing a 
game of “calcio” under the direct fire 
of the besiegers . . . and they did. We 
don’t know who won that first game, 
but there will doubtless be more for 
you to see, and after 400 years of prac- 





L (] Also tell me about all- ~expense tours. 
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tice the game ought to be even better. 





















A NEW 
VACATION LAND 


Vacationers abroad are looking to the 
Soviet Union to supply the thrills of 
travel lacking in the beaten-track 
countries. The inducement to visit 
the U.S. S. R. is enhanced by the fact 
that travel dollars have undergone no 
deflation there. Intourist rates exist- 
ing before the dollar went off gold 
have been retained in dollars for 
1934. All-inclusive travel service is 
offered at $15 per day First Class; $8 
per day Tourist Class and $5 per day 
Special Class. These include: Soviet 
visas, meals, hotels, guide-interpre- 
. ters, sightseeing, boat, train and motor 
Write .for transportation on tour in the U. S. 
bookle. RR5 s. R. Over a hundred special groups 
“. A swing are planned if you want to join... or 
around a go it alone. All travel agents have 


sixth of the pi zs 
globe. rates, schedules and itineraries. , 











U. S. Representative of the Travel 
Company of the U.S. S. R. 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Offices i = Chicago and Boston, Or See 
Your Own Travel Agent. 











OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


There is a place on earth where piety and faith 
will live, it seems, forever. To the world at large, 
evidence of this undying reverence is presented 
only once each decade—The Passion Play. This 
year, the 300th Anniversary, there will be as 
many as 33 performances, ample for travelers to 
combine, at low cost, their trip to Europe with 
a visit to Oberammergau. 
Apply to your own Agent, or 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 
THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
400 Madison Ave., New York City 
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-The Labor Lobby 
at Washington 


Continued from page 17 


Walsh had a_ generally progressive 
record, and Labor decided that it was 
better to overlook his defection even on 
an all-important issue and keep him in 
the Senate. Labor held the whiphand in 
that election, and in the year of the 
Coolidge landslide it saved Walsh out of 
the Democratic ruins. 

Likewise Labor usually is strong for 
Senator Borah and Senator Couzens, de- 
spite the fact that on the roll-call records 
they are not as consistently in line as 
some others. But Labor feels that such 
men are at heart for Labor, and that 
when they differ on a specific measure 
they are moved by ‘strong conviction 
which should be respected. 


R YEARS Labor incurred resent- 

ment because of the way the 
railroad Brotherhoods used the strike 
club over Congress in 1916, to force 
through the Adamson Law fixing an 
eight-hour day for trainmen. 

Labor then almost literally sat in the 
galleries of the House and Senate, and 
under the threat of tying up the nation’s 
transportation system it forced through 
that measure. These coercive tactics were 
widely resented. Yet on Labor’s side it 
is now felt that the legislation was de- 
sirable, that Congress should have rec- 
ognized its merits without making such 
rough tactics necessary to obtain its 
passage. Perhaps the experience was a 
beneficial one, for since then Congress 
has been more receptive to humanitarian 
legislation and Labor has realized that 
dictation by any group is liable.to prove 
a boomerang. : 

One of the decisive events which has 
strengthened the hand of Labor politi- 
cally was the clamping-down of immi- 
gration restriction after the World War. 
This was one of the most fundamental 
decisions- in “American history,’ for it 
registered a determination to keep the 
American stock from over-dilution, to 
keep the country from being over- 
crowded. From Labor’s point of view it 
meant the removal of the threat of 
hordes of cheap imported labor. 

Labor fought strenuously for this im- 
migration legislation because it meant 
the killing-off of destructive wage com- 
petition in which imported labor would 
have pulled down wages in the United 
States to the line of barest subsistence. 

It was this limitation which finally in- 
sured to Labor its place in the sun. Its 
rapid rise in power since then, leading 
directly into statutory protection for the 
right of collective bargaining under NRA, 
is the natural sequel of limitation in the 
supply of labor. Most students of the 
times feel that Labor’s participation in 
management is bound to increase rather 
than diminish. 

At any rate, the voice of Labor at 
Washington has become more imperative 
than ever before, not merely: on Capitol 
Hill but also in the heart of the Admin- 
istrative organization. 
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Tue French, be it said, know how to live. But their precise formula is 
elusive, perhaps because there is none. ... It is almost entirely a matter 
of spirit, of atmosphere. And nowhere do you find this more beautifully 
demonstrated than aboard a French Line ship. 

There is a certain easy feeling about France-Afloat that makes life an 
altogether pleasant affair... . You do what you will, when you will, or 
simply do nothing at all. The fundamentals are furnished: comfortable 
surroundings ... broad sun-decks for basking or sport... a well-stocked 
library ... intelligent company. And the food... ! French cuisine at its 
best ... plus a rare choice of wines, at moderate prices. 

Yes, there’s opportunity for the soul to expand during a French Line 
crossing. The bothersome details of existence are assumed by a staff of 
well-trained, English-speaking stewards. And the sturdy Breton sailors 
(bred to the sea) give you a comforting sense of mid-Atlantic security. 

How about that sabbatical, that deferred trip to Europe? Your travel 
agent will be glad to help you plan, without charge, a passage on France- 
Afloat. ... May we remind you that (for all its amenities) a French Line 
crossing costs no more? And shipboard expenses have been adjusted to 
the value of the dollar... . French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 

PARIS (Enlarged. Redecorated Tourist Accommo- 
French fine dations), May 19, June 9 and 30 * ILE DE FRANCE. 
May 26, June 16 * LAFAYETTE. May I6, June 13, 
July 3 * CHAMPLAIN, May 12, June 2 and 23 
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anta fe 


@ THE RANGER—new fast train to Texas 


e THE CHIEF—fastest and most 
exclusive train, Chicago to California 

* CALIFORNIA LIMITED—only all- 
Pullman, no-extra-fare train to California 

© GRAND CANYON LIMITED—with 
daily through Grand Canyon Pullman 
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There will be new comfort, as well as unparalleled economy, in Santa Fe sum- 
mer travel to the playgrounds of Colorado, the Southwest, and California. 
Air-conditioning—assuring clean, cool, even-temperatured car air regardless 
of the weather outside—is to be applied to certain equipment on each of 
these fine Santa Fe limited trains: 








1244 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send Picture Folders and new low Santa Fe Fares. 


Name 
Address. 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 46 


taxes run from 6 to 71 per cent. It ac- 
cepts surtaxes ranging from 4 to 59 per 
cent (rates in existing law are 1 to 55). 

Tue Senate’s Committee on Agricul- 
ture unanimously reports the Dies silver 
bill (April 10), so altered as to take it 
out of the realm of agriculture relief and 
make it call for complete nationalization 
of silver. After January 1, 1935, the 
Treasury would be compelled to pur- 
chase not less than 50 million ounces 
of silver monthly in world markets, 
until 1926 price levels are restored or 
until a silver price of $1.29 an ounce is 
reached. 

A 10 per cent blanket increase in in- 
come-tax rates is voted by the Senate 
(April 11), 43 to 36. 


The President's Defeat 


His veto of a pension and 
pay bill is over-ridden, with 
Republican aid. 


Pp scawenr Roosevelt vetoes (March 27) 
the bill carrying restoration of pay 
cuts to government employees and res- 
toration of pension cuts to veterans, on 
the ground that the méasure adds 228 
millions to his budget estimates. He 
criticizes principles and details. 


Tue House passes over the President’s 
veto the appropriation bill carrying in- 
creases in veterans’ benefits and in fed- 
eral employees’ pay (March 27). The 
vote is 310 to 72. Party divisions are: 
Democrats, 209 for the bill, 70 for the 
veto; Republicans and Farmer-Labor, 
101 for the bill, 2 for the veto. 


Tue Senate overrides the President’s 
veto (March 28), 63 to 27. The party 
line-up is: Democrats, 29 for the bill, 27 
for the veto; Republicans and Farmer- 
Labor, 34 for the bill, none for the veto. 
In both branches, only two Republicans 
align themselves on the side of this econ- 
omy measure. 


Tariff and Trade 


The House is willing to sur- 
render its tariff-making pre- 
rogatives. 


: ge post of Special Adviser to the Presi- 
dent on Foreign Trade is established 
by executive order (March 23). Present 
departments of the Government, includ- 
ing the new export-import banks, must 
coéperate with the Adviser. 


A 50-mrttion-dollar loan to the Chi- 
nese Government, by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, announced in May, 
1933, is reduced to 20 million (March 
27). Of this, 10 million is for buying 
American cotton, 6 million for wheat, 
and 4 million for flour. 


TaRIFF powers asked by the President 
—to enter into reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with other nations, and to raise or 
lower existing rates by a maximum of 50 


per cent—are granted by ‘the House }: 
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Two Years after “The Great 
Queen” was crowned at West- 
minster, the House of Sandeman 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
And more than likely, in those 
splendid years that followed, the 
genius of Victorian England often 
received the warming stimulus of 
Sandeman Wines. 

For in England (where they 
really know their Sherry and Port) 
Sandeman has been traditional 
since 1790... the finest Sherries 
and Ports obtainable anywhere 
...and genuine because Sandeman 
Wines come from the authentic 
Sherry and Port grape-districts 
of Spain and Portugal. Today 
Sandeman is found in most of the 
best Mayfair homes. 

And, Sandeman Sherries and 
Ports are so extremely reasonable, 
there is no need to deny oneself 
the pleasure of their company. 


SANDEMAN 


SISTERS? 
POIRIL 


Selected by 
CANADA DRY 
GINGER ALE 

Incorporated 


for the 
American connoisseur 





(March 29) 274 to 111. Two Republicans 
vote for the measure and 100 against it. 


Cotton Control 


The brothers Bankhead, one in 
the Senate and one in the 
House, guide to adoption a 
drastic piece of legislation. 


A COTTON crop limited to 10 million 
bales is provided in the Bankhead 
bill adopted by the House (March 19), 
251 to 114. Two-thirds of those who con- 
trol cotton land must agree. The bill 
places a tax of 50 per cent of the market 
price on all ginnings in excess of 10 mil- 
lion bales, and provides for a quota sys- 
tem by states and counties. 


TuE Senate passes the cotton crop con- 
trol bill (March 29), increasing to 75 per 
cent the ad valorem tax at the gin on 
excess cotton. The vote is 46 to 39. This 
short crop of 10 million bales compares 
with an average of 14 million during 
1928-30. Producers of six bales (3000 
pounds) or less are exempted. 


Stock Exchange Control 


A movement to liberalize the 
legislation proposed is 
scotched by a message from 
the President. 


A REVISED and somewhat liberalized 
Stock Exchange Regulation bill, em- 
bracing views of Treasury and Federal 
Reserve officials, is submitted to the Sen- 
ate and House (March 19). 


Tue President writes to Senate and 
House Commitee chairmen who jointly 
sponsor the Stock Exchange Regulation 
bill (March 26). He refers to a wide- 
spread campaign for modification of the 
bill, but-declares that the country as a 
whole wants legislation with “teeth” in 
it. He wants margins “so high that 
speculation will be drastically curtailed” 
and “such definite powers of supervision 
that the Government itself will be able 
to correct abuses.” 


Philippine Independence 


The islands may sail their own 
ship of state, after ten years 
or so. 


pee for the Philippine Islands 
is provided in a bill passed by the 
House (March 19). ‘It supplants the 
Hawes-Cutting law of 1933, passed over 
President Hoover’s veto, which the Phil- 
ippine legislature refused to accept. It 
provides for withdrawal of American 
government, including abandonment of 
army but not naval bases. Approval of 
the legislature at Manila is necessary, as 
well as a satisfactory constitution, and 
then a ten-year period of transition. 


Tue Senate adopts the bill providing 
for Philippine independence, 68 votes to 
8 (March 22). 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt signs the McDuf- 
fie-Tydings bill (March 24) granting in- 
dependence on terms understood to be 
satisfactory to leaders in the Philippines. 

Continued on page 64 
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/PREAT BRITAIN 
the mighty pageant 


Visit Britain and enjoy the mighty pageant of history, romance and modern gaiety 
all delightfully combined. On one hand a pageant of abbeys and cathedrals such 
as York, Durham, and Canterbury...a pageant of fashionable events — Ascot, 
Epsom, Doncaster, Wimbledon, Ranalagh, Cowes...a pageant of historic shrines 
—of Shakespeare, Burns, Scott, Milton...a pageant of beauty, in Britain’s un- 
matched countryside. On the other hand, a pageant of gaiety and revelry, night 
clubs, new hotels, theatres, dance bands that syncopate all Europe. * If the Conti- 
nent beckons, the British Railways offer a choice of 15 Steamship Routes from 
England, giving access to all parts of Europe—Paris by the favourite ‘Golden 
Arrow” service—Berlin by the famous Harwich routes. # To make it easy for you 
to choose, we have prepared some interesting holiday suggestions for combined 
trips in Great Britain, including Steamship, Rail, Hotel accommodations, meals 


_ and sightseeing — everything. Here’s a sample: 





For free illustrated literature, 
with maps and full details 
write Dept. 24, 


T. R. DESTER 
General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAILWAYS Inc. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


30-DAY TOUR-—ALL EXPENSES—$420 
New York, Liverpool, Lake District, Glasgow, Tros- 
sachs, Edinburgh, Oban, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Aberdeen, Braemar, Balmoral, Melrose, Abbotsford, 
Durham, York, Lincoln, Peterborough, Ely, Cam- 
bridge, London, Southampton, New York. 











FLYING SCOTSMAN 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RALTLWAYS /ve. 
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TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


AND TRAVEL _ 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
EAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
















SUMMER TOUR 


Southern India 
$18 A DAY 


e Two weeks in Summer 
... breeze-cooled tempera- 
ture little above New York 
midsummer. Ceylon, tem- 
ples, sea-bathing...Ootaca- 
mund, polo,smart social sea- 
son. Pilgrims, ruby markets, 
sculptured Ajanta Caves. 
1868 miles first-class railway 
travel'and motor side-trips. 
Fell itinerary from W. T. 
Biscoe, Delhi House, 38 E. 
57th. St., New, York . . 
or the better travel agents. 
























INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 























TOUR THE 





FARES 
SURPRISINGLY 
LOW 


Plan your own route... no set 
schedule. 215 itineraries. Go 
eastward or westward. Tickets 
good for two yeafs...stop-overs 
where and when you wishthem. 
179 Canadian Pacific agencies 
to help you. Complete infor- 
mation from your travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Canadian Pacific 


Consult your phone book for 
offices in principal cities. 



















WORLD 















agent for booklet or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Lto. 
19K Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 









} @ See the alluring North—stern 
{ and naked cliffs, Eskimos in kay- 
| Jaks, distant icebergs, imposing 

fjords, etc. You experience @ 

mysterious sense of vastness. 
| The people are as different and 
| ihteresting as the country in 


which they live. Ask your travel [| 
FNATEIEONAL 











Magi 
Old World Charm 





leons of Jacques Cartier sailed 
the historic St. Lawrence River 


| |. course this summer. The glam- 
our of the Past lies on Norman 
farms and ancient manors, on 
church-crowned towns and 
hamlets, on “habitant” cot- 
tages and wayside shrines. En- 


modern Montreal. Explore 
Old World Quebec city. Tour 
the unspoiled Gaspe Penin- 
. sula; bracing sea air, scenic 
» grandeur, hunting, fishing, etc. 
cA “different” holiday 
3 in a lovely land 


Excellent roads— Economical inns— 
French Canadian cuisine— Mail coupon 
for beautifully illustrated booklets— 
road maps, etc. 


2 
Te ee ee 


Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Quebec City, Canada 


Please send free descriptive booklet to: 
















/, Four hundred years agothe gal- | 


—scenically the finest. in the | 
world... .. Follow its storied | 


joy the continental gayety of |) 


























South Sea glamor removes the last 
| remnant of remoteness, replaces it 
| with the glowing beauty of Eden- 
like isles— Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, 
Raratonga, Fiji and New Zealand— 
spread like stepping-stones across 
the silken Pacific. Each day is a 
gorgeous preparation for the infi- 
. nite delights of Australia—brilliant 
cities, blue-swathed mountains, 
temperate and tropic glories. Three 
romantic gateways — San Fran- 
E cisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, 

enhance the new accessibility. 
For information write Room 607-D. 


TRAVEL 
ASSOCLELATION 


114 SANSOME STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 











RESORT VW 


U.S. a. 


'WHERE-10-GO' 
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» || CAROLINE BUMAR: 80 Prospect St., Samimite N. J, 











SWEDEN...today 


ya the people of Sweden began the 
upbuilding of their country, the 
Egyptians were toiling at the pyramids. 

Sweden now awaits your visit to charm 
you with her natural beauty, enriched by 
fifty centuries of well chosen developments 
in architecture, engineering and the art of. 
genial living. 

Only eight delightful days from New 
York in the Swedish American Liners— | 
quick service from England by. water and 
air, fast trains and air fi iners from London, 
Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have been 
there. Enjoy this summer in Sweden where 
the dollar has not depreciated in value. 

To serve the increasing American 
interest in Sweden, we have 
prepared delightful journeys, com- 
plete in travel detail, including all 
Scandinavian countries. 
We will be glad to send you our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


SWEDISH 
TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU. Inc. 


551 FIFTH A’ 





Where-To-Go for June closes April 25 
_____WASHINCTON D. C. 








VMOt s 


WORK 1.) I 


WILL ARD HOTE L 


VOLENDAM 










TEMPLE TOURS, 
-| 2484 Washington’ — 


: MEXICO om. $175 







: coniprising the cream of all Travel pros 




















MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY 
fom SUR Be 3 


54 Days... $525. up 


including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 


25 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


from 


New York JULY 4 
First class throughout 
Full detaijs from your local agents 
HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 
29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 
FRANK TOURIST CO. . 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPE— OBERAMMERGAU 


Inc. 
Boston, , Mass. 







ys and longer $200 up— Booklet 
we Ls STRAUSS & SON, 660 MAD. AVE., WY. 


Two PACK TRIPS - BANFF, Alta. to GLACIER 
PARK, Mont. and return. SUMMER OF 1934. 
Take the scenic round trip or either half trip. 













The Where-To-Go puree daftanene the people 
cls. 


S. income taxpayers on $5,000 and over, 


VERMONT 
Discover the 


Green Mountains 


Spend this summer in New England’s vaca- 
tion-land, the unique Green Mountains of 























Vermont. Tour scenic, uncrowded motor- 
wer 3. explore the winding 
- land byways; discover the 

arm of every Vermont land- 
and-waterscape, the hospital- 
ity and happiness awaiting you 
wherever you tour or garry. 
SEND NOW for “ 
spoiled Vermont,” at 
somely illustrated vacation 
pre-view with listing of 
other free official publica- 
tions. 


VERMONT 
BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


47 State House 
Montpelier, Vt. 


ermont 


UNSPOILED - UNCROWDED 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN Loige and Coe 
Golf, tennis, sailing, riding. Rates $4 

May 30-Oct. 1. Folder. A. E. BEACH, See tes Mt 


MAINE 
















ORK cA M P 

Y LOON LAKE, MAINE Ss 
Private cabins with open "freplaces and bath. 
Trout &salmon fishing. Tennis. Golf.Garage.B’klet. 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 
CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake ——— N. Y. Modern eae: 
































no h 
ate rates. mehonpnans S eames. Send for Honor 
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EU RO P E 


All expense tours at protected rates. Small select 
groups. Luxurious hotels. Cultured and experienced 
leaders. Mediterranean Cruise frequently included. 
By motor through scenic ‘* high spots.’’ Indepen- 
dent travel arranged. Steamship bookings all lines. 
Wide selection itineraries from 25 days, one class 
ships, $225, to 74 days Tourist class, $1055. oo 
tours include Passion Play. Request booklet ‘ 


— TOURS, 522 Sth Ave..N. x ¥. 





thousands of pont 
minded members. Meet 
interesting people, be 
entertained through 
letters, booklets, big monthly magazine. 
Send $1. for year’s membership ($1.50 out- 
side U.S. A.) to 25 Broadway, New York. 


CUNARD TRAVEL CLUB 





Going to California ? 


Send for Book with complete descriptions on Where- 
to-go and What-to-see. No obligation. 


P. G. B. MORRISS 
CLARK TRAVEL SERVICE FREE 
HOTEL CLARK, Los Angeles, Calif. 














,;|quaint old fishing villages. Inland, 





TO FAMOUS SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND VACATION LANDS 





hat kind of vacation do you 
like best? You'll find it in 
Southern New England — vast 
holiday region where every pos- 
sible type of vacation pleasure is 


BERKSHIRE HIL 


LITCHFIELD HILLS 
CONNECTICUT SHORES 
RHODE ISLAND SHORES 

CAPE COD 


LS 





waiting to be soge. Get there St 
easily, quickly and economically 
-. by train! 








to 
MARTHAS VINEYARD 


NANTUCKET 














For illustrated booklet on famous resorts write to The New Haven 
R. R. Vacation Bureau, Room 118 C., New Haven, Conn. 


2: » NEW HAVEN x. aR. 


fast 
comfortable 








When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bur ‘eau? 


OME to 
Newfound- 
land this sum- 
mer... you'll be 
thrilled by the 
rugged magnifi- 
cence of its 
scenery — delighted with the diver- 
sified vacation pleasures it offers. 
A friendly welcome awaits you in 


there’s ideal fishing and camping 

country. Fine motor roads, up-to-the- 

minute hotels and camps, golf, ten- 

nis, etc. 

Write for “‘ Come to Newfoundland,” 

a booklet sent free the Newfound- 

land Inf. Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or Newfoundland Tourist 

pen Publicity Commission, St. Johns, 


QR 


in § luxurious days 


@ Five short days to Honolulu 
by Empress of Japan and Empress 
of Canada. Or, more leisurely, 
by the Aorangi and Niagara of 
the Canadian Australasian Line. 
14-day “Empress” excursionsto 
Honoluluand return, May5and 
June2.FirstClass,$150up.From 
Vancouver and Victoria. Get 
details from your travel agent, 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadiian 


Consult your phone book for 
offices in principal cities. 


fi 





Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 


—_——— 


In the Berkshire Hills at Lenox, Mass. 





Tours. Choice cabins Dy’ all Lines. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


GATEWAY TOURS 


ONDUCTED 
EUROPE -- Oberammergau 


Choice of 36 inclusive itineraries 
to Europe, Russia, North Cape 
ond the Mediterranean Special 
trips to the Passion Play. 
Write for descriptive booklet 
GATEWAY TOURS 
1350 B Broodwoy, New York Cit 


k-/ AN ALLURING VACATION LAND | attitude SUR u Ist 19 TEL 
. « » PICTURESQUE, UNSPOILED Send for booklet. Lester W. “Roberts, Mgr 
Oberammergau Passion 

N EUROPE Suere ‘ape, Russia, 
EWFOUNDLAND ia 





























ON THE AIR 


We have on hand a sy 
comets (black) sise 834 
VIEWS or magazines of Timilar size 





JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


the Review of Reviews economist, gives 
a timely fifteen-minute talk on some 
important business or financial topic every 


THURSDAY at 6.15 P.M. 


over Station 


1100 K. —-— WLWL-—-— 273M. 


NEW YORK CITY 


offer them to our readers at less than cost— 


233 Fourth Ave. 





Leather Magazine Covers 


'y attractive leather ma; prine 
atin “which ft Sacinca REVIEW OF RE- 
‘0 dis; 


of the stock we 


ONLY 50 Cents Each 
Get two or three while the supply lasts. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 

















ne THESE WEAPON 





DON’T MISS 


HIM 





the laboratory and cancer specialist. 
therapeutic treatment. 


S ARE 


FIGHTING 
CANCER 
TODAY 


1 DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT... 
diagnosis by the family doctor. Second, confirmation by 
Finally, proper 


First, early 





CLOSEST 
TO THE 


WORLD'S 
FAIR 
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The alert family doctor is the key man in the war against 


cancer. 
2 INFORMATION .. . To the Public—through med- 
ical and public health societies, such as the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, by means of free 
—s advice and information in answer to re- 
ests. To the Medical Profession—through medical 
= public health societies, and through scientific and 
medical journals which keep the doctor in touch with 
new AR in cancer therapy. 

3 RESEARC . . Intensive and continual study of the 
causes a cure of cancer, and of methods for its control. 
* * * 

THE NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE—Serving Greater 
New _York—is a subsidiary of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer. It is entirely dependent on vol- 
untary contributions from the public for support. It 

serves you 3 a 4 information about: 
D iNALS Oo CANCER 
ROP ER {MET HODS OF TREATMENT 
HOSPITALS AND CLINICS se HERE TREATMENT 
CAN BE OBTAINED 


For literature and further information write or telephone to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER 
COMMITTEE 


34 East 75th Street, New York 

Telephone: RHineland ae 4-0435 
a resident outstde Greater New York write: AMERICAN 
sOCtETY FOR THE Ce OF CANCER, NEW 








Congress 
is in Session 


The activities of politics, business 
and society are more colorful 
than ever before. You will enjoy 
Washington this winter. 


The best in accommodations, 
location and smart surroundings 
are available at this distinctive 
hotel. Write or wirefor reservations. 


Nathan Sinrod, Manager 
so. LY > 














HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH 
NATHAN SINROD,MGR.. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 














MEXICO 


$100 = $350 





The rate of exchange in Mexico averages 
about 3% pesos to the dollar. You walk into 
a cambio de moneda (money changer) with 
$100. You walk out with more than 350 
pesos, and in Mexico a peso looks just as big 
as a dollar does here. 

Rail fares are low. For example, the round- 
trip Chicago to Mexico City, one way via the 
West Coast, is only $94.80, from New Orleans 
$80.30. Pullman charges have been reduced. 

Our West Coast Route passes through a 





part of Mexico but recently opened up to 
tourist travel. Colorful crowds come out to 
meet every train. The way is dotted with 
picturesque little towns. You'll want to stop- 
over at Mazatlan and Guadalajara. 

Through Pullman service from Los Angeles 
and Tucson to Mexico City. (From the East, 
take our Sunset Limited or Golden State 
Limited to Tucson.) For more detailed infor- 
mation, write O. P. Bartlett, Department X-5, 
310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


Southern Pacific 








Vv, ill 


For Your Heart and Health 






BAD: 


NAUHEIM 


GERMANY 


Now more than ever, is the modern woman 
and the man of affairs in need of the vigor- 
ous health which Bad Nauheim offers. Bad 
Nauheim: the world famous resort for 
heart and vascular diseases and also for 
gout, rheumatism and ailments of. the 
digestive organs. Carbonic acidulous 
brine-thermae; authoritative treatments, 
the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. Rest- 
ful hotels extend cheerful hospitality dur- 
ing an all year season. Pleasant diversions, 
music, golf, sports, amid the charm of 
woodland and flowers. All-inclusive rates. 
Illustrated folders from German Tourist 
Information Office, 665 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. and all first class travel bureaus. 
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Historic grandeur and many-colored 
vistas of romance harmonizing with a 
New Life of Progress. Medieval walled 
towns, ancient castles, and the thrill of 
great modern cities. Charming health 
resorts, towering mountains, dreaming 
valleys. Music Festivals. The world- 
famous Oberammergau Passion Play's 
300th Anniversary. 


Reduced prices give you practically the 
old dollar buying power in Germany. 
Write for Booklet No. 38. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
New York, N.Y 


665 Fifth Ate., 








The March of Events 


Continued from page 61 


Disarmament? 


The scene has shifted largely 
from peace conferences to 
navy yards ... but there are 
two new treaties. 


"pare Parliament adopts a naval bill 
(March 12) which provides cruiser 
replacement under treaty provisions. 


Traty, Austria, and Hungary—two pre- 
miers and a chancellor—sign agreements 
at Rome (March 17) which look toward 
common action in international affairs 
and toward improvement of mutual trade. 


France replies to Britain on disarma- 
ment (the reply dated March 17, pub- 
lished March 23), warning that new 
concessions to Germany lead to new 
demands; insisting upon a return of Ger- 
many to the League; and suggesting 
reaffirmation of guaranty against viola- 
tion of any future convention. 


As President Roosevelt signs the Vin- 
son navy bill (March 27) he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it is merely a 
statement of policy, authorizing con- 
struction up to freaty strength but ap- 
propriating no money. 


Russia renews its non - aggression 
treaties with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania (April 4), extending for ten addi- 
tional years the five-year agreements 
that would otherwise expire in 1935. 


Obituary 


Watrter D’arcy Ryan, 63. Distinguished 
illuminating engineer. March 14. 


Joun A. Smmpson, 63. President of the 
National Farmers Union. March 14. 


Rosert ALEXANDER Lone, 83. A leader 
in the lumber industry. March 15. 


- Francis PRESTON VENABLE, 77. Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, 
1900-14. March 17. 


F. Spencer Batpwin, 63. Director of 
research for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. March 21. 


FreD BENNETT Bazar, 53. 
of Nevada. March 21. 


Victor J. Dow.ine, 67. Formerly pre- 
siding justice of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York. 
March 23. 

Georce O. Squier, 69. Major General, 
U. S. A.; war-time chief of the Air 
Corps. March 24. 


Orro H. Kann, 67. A leading New 
York banker; patron of music. March 29. 

Epwarp WILLIAM Pov, 70. Oldest mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
(North Carolina) in point of service, 
since 1901. April 1. 

G. WILLIAM LocHER, 67. President of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America. 
April 3. 

F. Paut ANpERSON, 67. Dean of the 
College of Engineering at the University 
of Kentucky, noted for research in ven- 
tilation and heating. April 8. 


Governor 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 


thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 

y that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 

three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 


You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for.the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 


The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out — returning to him 
every i for counsel and assistance— 
Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 








identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 


Silver Anniversary 


1908-1933 


Send for 
This Book 


accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, ““My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 





*Names and addresses given on request. 


LaSalle Extension University 






Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonth and 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 

LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’’? 
Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,”’ write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a. public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who_was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, ““My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,200 C.P.A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 

And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 

For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 

Is it not worth getting that information? 


25 years of service to 
over 800,000 members 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 667-HR, Chicago, IIl. 





JUNE, 1934 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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